














BLESSED ROBERT BELLARMINE : 
THEOLOGIAN 


HE recently-published ‘‘ Life and Work of Blessed 
Robert Francis Bellarmine,’’ by Fr. Brodrick, S.J., 


is such a full and exhaustive book that it would 
be impossible to give a just synopsis of it within the 
limits of a magazine article. This, I dare say, is, in 
part at least, the reason why His Grace, the Most Rev. 
Dr. Goodier, Archbishop of Hierapolis, selected for discus- 
sion * mainly the moral character of the great Catholic cham- 
pion, making merely a brief reference to his powers 
and exploits as a theologian. There is still room, therefore, 
for an estimate, based upon this excellent biography, of the 
services to theological science contributed by Bellarmine, 
and indeed, the subject is so large, that I can do little more 
than recall a few of the important points which his genius 
established and elaborated. 

Louvain was his first field of fight, and Dr. Michael De 
Bay, commonly called Baius, was his first adversary. Bel- 
larmine went to Louvain in the year 1569. In the following 
year the Jesuits opened a College there, and Bellarmine was 
made its first theological professor. With the Summa of St. 
Thomas for text-book, he gave his first public lecture on 
October 17, 1570. Three years earlier, on October 1, 1567, 
Pope St. Pius V. condemned seventy-nine of Baius’ pro- 
positions as being heretical, erroneous, suspect, temerarious, 
scandalous and offensive to pious ears. The errors of Baius 
which may be seen in Denzinger, seem to be a blend of Pela- 
gianism and Calvinism. Although the Doctor had taken an 
oath to obey the Pope’s Bull of Condemnation, he continued, 
more heretico, to disseminate his errors in the University of 
Louvain, and Bellarmine resolved to refute them. Duly to 
appreciate the combat, we must remember who Bellarmine 
was, and who Michael Baius. Bellarmine was only twenty- 
eight years old; Baius was fifty-seven. Bellarmine’s habitat 
was the new Jesuit College, barely struggling into existence ; 
Baius was housed in the famous University. Bellarmine was 
a mere stripling with no theological past, except three short 
years of theological studies at the University of Padua; 

* See Tuz Month, February, 1928. 
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Baius, after having professed philosophy for six years in his 
University, was made a Doctor of Theology as far back as 
1550, was Rector of the Collége Adrien, and, in the year 1563, 
had sat in the Council of Trent as representative theologian 
of the King of Spain. Such, in the public eye, was the stand- 
ing of the two men. We must not forget, however, that, 
even in the natural order, all the advantages were not on the 
side of Baius. During three years of intense study at the 
Roman College, Bellarmine had drunk deeply at the spring 
of Aristotelian philosophy, purified from incidental infection 
by such men as St. Augustine and St. Thomas; and he had 
a profound veneration for the master-minds in Scholastic 
‘ Theology. To Baius, Scholasticism and the Schoolmen were 
taboo, and even anathema. Moreover, although Baius had 
such long odds in the study of Scripture and Patrology, Bel- 
larmine soon overtook and passed him in the race. The 
heretics had made their appeal to history, as was instanced 
in the copious volumes of the ‘‘ Centuriators of Magdeburg.”’ 
Bellarmine saw how necessary for him, and for Catholic 
priests generally, was a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures, 
of the Fathers, and of the Ecclesiastical Historians, in order 
to counter this appeal successfully. So he taught himself 
Hebrew ; he composed a Hebrew grammar for his students, 
inspiring them with the enthusiasm which consumed himself 
for the language in which the ancient oracles of God had been 
written ; he studied the Scriptures; he studied the Fathers, 
until he had them at his finger-tips ; he studied the decrees of 
Popes and Councils; he was assiduous in his reading of the 
Ecclesiastical Historians. 

With these weapons, and by prayer, instant and perse- 
vering, he won a decisive victory over Baius; and he won it 
within the quiet seclusion of his lecture-room. When, years 
later, the Doctors of the Louvain University, still under the 
influence of Baius, in their disputes with the Jesuit theolo- 
gian, Leonard Lessius,’ claimed that they had Bellarmine on 
their side, Blessed Robert said that, so far from holding with 
Baius, he had refuted all his errors in his lectures at the Lou- 
vain Jesuit College, and that he had refuted them without 
once mentioning Baius’s name. This, we may be sure, was 
no mere boast. Blessed Bellarmine was not given to blow- 
ing his own trumpet. 

After a sojourn of seven years, Bellarmine left Louvain for 


* For an account of Lessius, see Taz Montu, March, 1924, p. 193. 
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Rome, but not until he had trained many recruits to carry 
on the war in defence of orthodoxy. For some time past an 
interesting triangular competition had been in progress be- 
tween Louvain, Milan and Rome, each of the competitors 
striving vi et armis to secure the young theologian’s services. 
Louvain took its stand on possession; Bellarmine was at 
Louvain, and ought to be left there. So thought and argued 
the Belgian Father Provincial. St. Charles Borromeo, on his 
side, thought that Father Bellarmine had been at Louvain 
long enough ; that it was now high time he should till some 
other part of the Lord’s vineyard ; and that His Grace’s Col- 
lege of Brera was just the corner of the vineyard which most 
needed so skilled a planter. The Pope, Gregory XIII., 
naturally imagined that at Rome such a genius could better 
serve the Universal Church than anywhere else. This 
friendly competition is one of many signs of the name and 
fame which Bellarmine acquired during his seven years at 
Louvain. Needless to say, the Pope’s judgment prevailed. 
Towards the end of July, 1576, Bellarmine received the sum- 
mons to go to Rome. Father Brodrick quotes from the 


Louvain College Chronicle of that year :—‘‘ He went away, 
leaving behind him the shining memory of his goodness and 
learning.” 


When he arrived in Rome he was made professor of theo- 
logical controversy at the Roman College; and, somewhat 
later, he began to publish his Controversial lectures. The 
first volume of the ‘‘ Controversies,’’ containing, as it did, 
his teaching on the relation of the Pope to temporal rulers, 
and of temporal rulers to their subjects, brought its author 
into conflict with both Church and State. 

When treating of the relation of the Pope to temporal 
rulers, the question, as is obvious, has to do with Christian 
States only, for the Pope has no jurisdiction over infidels. In 
a Christian Commonwealth the Church and the State exist 
side by side, each having its own end, its own means pro- 
portioned to that end, and its own rulers. Both Church and 
State are perfect societies, because each has its own distinct 
raison d’étre, and each is supreme in its own sphere; and 
because each has within itself, or otherwise accessible, all neces- 
sary means for the attainment of its end. The Pope is the 
supreme ruler in the Church. In the State the supreme ruler 
is a single person, or more than one, according to the form 
of government existing in any given country. If peace and 
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unity are to exist, it is abundantly clear that these two 
societies, although distinct, must work together in permanent 
harmony. Accordingly, their union ought to be rooted in 
the subordination of one to the other ; 7.e., of one ruler to the 
other. Now as the end which the State has in view is the 
temporal prosperity of the people, whereas the Church aims 
at the eternal salvation of their souls, it is obvious that, owing 
to the inferiority of its end, it is the State that must be subord- 
inate to the Church. But there are two kinds of subordina- 
tion, direct and indirect. If the State is so subordinated to 
the Church as to be ruled by the Church, in things relating 
to its own end, then its subordination is direct. But if the 
. State, in matters concerning its own end, is bound not to 
impede the Church, but positively to help it in its work for 
the salvation of souls, then the subordination of the State to 
the Church is only indirect. As the Pope has ecclesiastical 
power in all its plenitude, and the temporal ruler, temporal 
power in all its plenitude, the question resolves itself into 
this: Is the temporal ruler of a Christian State directly sub- 
ject to the Pope, or only indirectly ? 

Bellarmine’s answer is that temporal rulers are not directly 
but only indirectly, subordinate. His first proposition is that 
the Pope has no direct temporal jurisdiction, Papam non 
habere ullam temporalem jurisdictionem directe. He does not 
deny, but rather explicitly asserts, that he who is Pope may 
be a temporal ruler also. What he denies is, that the Pope, 
as Pope, i.e., as Vicar of Christ, is a temporal ruler, or that 
he has any direct temporal jurisdiction. The Pope, as Vicar 
of Christ, represents Christ as he lived on this earth; but 
Christ, whilst He lived on this earth, was not a temporal 
ruler, and had not a temporal kingdom, for He said to Pilate : 
My kingdom is not of this world. Christ promised 
Peter, and later conferred on him, the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, but not the keys of any earthly kingdom ; and the 
nature and extent of the binding and loosing power, con- 
ferred on Peter and his successors in the Primacy, are to be 
interpreted with reference to the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, which connote only spiritual, not direct temporal 
power. 

For thus boldly denying to the Popes direct temporal power 
Bellarmine incurred the displeasure of Sixtus V., who put the 
first volume of the ‘‘ Controversies,’’ on the Index ; however, 
the theologian has proved to be in the line of the Church’s 
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tradition and his doctrine is now taught universally. Billot, 
in his second volume, De Ecclesia, says that the few theolo- 
gians who taught the opposite, before Bellarmine’s time, are 
now practically negligible. 

Bellarmine’s next proposition is, that the Pope has indirect 
temporal power. Clearly, there is no question here of the 
Pope as Ruler of the Papal States. The question is: What 
kind of temporal power has the Pope, as Pope, over Christian 
temporal rulers and their Christian subjects? We have 
already seen that, as the eternal transcends the temporal, the 
Pope should have the power of regulating temporal things, in 
so far as such regulation is needed for the saving of souls; 
that he should have indirect temporal power. 

Again, in a Christian State, Pope, King, clerics and lay- 
men are all members of one body, which is the Church ; but 
in one and the same body there ought to be union between the 
members, and dependence of the members both on one 
another and on their head; and as the temporal interests of 
all should come second to the spiritual, it is only right that 
the temporal ruler, as well as the citizens, should be under the 
guidance of the spiritual, in so far as this subordination is 
necessary for the protection and advancement of spiritual 
interests. 

Lastly, the universal commission given to St. Peter and his 
successors—Feed my lambs, feed my sheep,—proves that the 
Popes have both the right and the duty to direct Christian 
rulers in all those actions whereby eternal salvation may be 
either lost or won. One such action is the right use of the 
governing power : it immediately concerns the ruler’s eternal 
salvation and that of his subjects, of which Christ’s Vicar 
has charge. But he could not fulfil that charge unless his 
spiritual power indirectly extends to the ordering of temporal 
affairs; unless he can forbid temporal rulers to make laws 
injurious to religion, command them to abrogate such laws, if 
they have been already made, and enact such regulations as 
the eternal interests at stake demand; finally, unless he can 
coerce, if mecessary, the temporal ruler to do his duty. 
Moreover, this indirect temporal power of the Popes 
does not depend on varying circumstances of time and place, 
nor originate in pacts made with temporal rulers. It belongs 
to the Popes jure divino. This is clear from the arguments 
of Bellarmine which I have here summarized, which argu- 
ments brought him into collision with the Regalists generally, 
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and, many years later, with James I. of England in particular. 

But Blessed Bellarmine’s doctrine still holds the theological 
field. It is taught as explicitly and as clearly by the theolo- 
gians of our own time as it was by Blessed Bellarmine and 
Suarez, his contemporary; as every student knows. We 
must, of course, distinguish between the indirect temporal 
jurisdiction of the Pope and the prudent exercise of the same. 
Its prudent exercise will depend on time and place, and on 
many other circumstances, as Billot is careful to point out; 
but the power itself belongs to the Popes at all times, and in 
every place, being independent of all such fluctuating circum- 
stances. It is no mere relic of the middle ages. What seems 
so clear to us to-day needed courage and consistency to main- 
tain in Bellarmine’s age; although their teaching is securely 
based on the Fathers, Scholastics and Councils, Francis 
Suarez and he deserve the credit of being the first to give it 
widespread currency in the schools of theology. 

An adequate treatment of the relation of temporal rulers 
to their subjects would require more space than I can here 
devote to it. Besides, it is an ethical rather than a theological 
question, savouring somewhat of politics. It is quite true 
that Bellarmine was a political thinker of a no mean order ; 
but it will suffice here to say that, in Bellarmine’s teaching 
about the origin of civil society and civil authority, nothing 
has had to be changed through the subsequent development 
of doctrine. It is true that Suarez taught it also; for he, like 
Bellarmine, found its roots in St. Thomas. So indeed did all 
the later Schoolmen down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when it suffered, not indeed an eclipse, but a certain 
obscuration. It has now emerged again with greater bril- 
liance than ever. 

Father Brodrick gives the first sixty-nine pages of his 
second volume to the controversy about grace, carried on 
between the Dominicans and the Jesuits. It is a thorny topic, 
liable even now to arouse theological susceptibilities unless 
handled, as it is in Father Brodrick’s ‘‘ Life,’’ with tact and 
courtesy. According to Catholic belief, grace is a free gift of 
God, necessary if we are to attain supernatural life. Pelagius 
held that, so far from grace being a gratuitous or free gift of 
God, it is the proper reward of natural merit ; and that, so far 
from being necessary, we can avoid evil and do good without 
any such supernatural help; or that, at most, it only enables 
us to do more easily what we could have done, even if we had 
not had grace. 
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Luther and Calvin, on the other hand, taught that, after the 
fall of Adam, man’s free-will became a mere figment of the 
imagination ; that man’s will is free, indeed, from external co- 
ercion, but not from internal necessity ; that man cannot resist 
grace, even if he would; that, if he has grace, he does good 
from necessity ; and that he does evil from necessity, if he has 
not grace; that every sufficient grace is necessarily effica- 
cious. Thus, according to both heresies, grace and free- 
will are incompatible. Pelagius eliminates grace from the 
process of a man’s justification, and from his salutary actions 
generally. Luther and Calvin eliminate free-will. 

In opposition to these heresies, Dominican and Jesuit 
theologians undertook to show that harmony can and does 
exist between grace and free-will. As the following points 
are matters of faith, both schools held and taught them 
loyally : God’s will is omnipotent, and therefore cannot be 
resisted. God’s will is infallible, and can therefore bring 
about every effect that does not imply a contradiction. On 
the other hand, man’s will is essentially free. Therefore, 
whenever God produces an effect, of which man is the second- 
ary cause, He produces it without compromising man’s free- 
will. So far there is agreement. It was when they went on 
to show how God can make His will prevail without impair- 
ing man’s physical liberty that the Dominican and Jesuit theo- 
logians came into collision. Taking as a concrete example 
Peter’s repentance of having denied his Lord and Master, I 
will try to tell what account the Dominican Banes would 
give of the process; and what account, the Jesuit Molina. 

Banes would tell you that God by an eternal decree deter- 
mined, or predetermined, Peter’s repentance; that, in virtue 
of this eternal decree, God, in the fullness of time, impressed 
upon Peter’s will a predetermining grace; both decree and 
grace being antecedent to, and independent of any free act 
of Peter’s will ; of any free act, that is, that had a reference to 
the predetermining decree, or the predetermining grace. The 
predetermining grace may be called praemotio physica, ap- 
plied in the supernatural order. Peter had already got 
another, but inferior grace. This inferior grace elevated 
Peter, and gave him the power to repent; but it did not, and 
could not produce the act of repentance. To produce the act 
of repentance, the power conferred by the inferior grace 
needed to be actuated by the subsequent stronger predeter- 
mining grace. Banes and his followers call the first, or 
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inferior, grace sufficient ; the second, or predetermining grace 
they call efficacious. Indeed, it is so infallibly efficacious that 
no resistance or dissent on the part of the will is possible. 
Peter’s*act of repentance necessarily and infallibly followed 
the predetermining grace, but—and this qualification is neces- 
sary to save the dogma of human freedom—according to 
Banes, it followed without destroying or diminishing Peter’s 
liberty of choice. The explanation is that God predeter- 
mines every act both as to its substance, and as to its manner 
of production: He predetermines necessary causes to act 
necessarily, and free causes to act freely. Therefore, in the 
case of Peter, God predetermined that he should repent, and 
that he should repent freely. 

Bellarmine did not agree with Molina, the protagonist on 
the other side, in every detail of his system, but Bellarmine, 
Molina, Lessius, Suarez, and all the distinguished Jesuit 
authors unite in rejecting predetermining decrees and pre- 
determining grace as being necessarily subversive of free-will. 

Molina’s account of Peter’s conversion would be as follows : 
By use of a particular kind of foreknowledge, to which 
Molina gave the name scientia media, the unchanging God 
saw from all eternity to what special grace Peter would freely 
consent, if it were offered to him. Guided by this know- 
ledge, God absolutely decrees to give Peter this grace. Peter 
freely consents, and is converted without any detriment to his 
free-will. 

According to Molina, every grace is efficacious efficacia 
virtutis, or in actu primo, that is, it is fully adequate to the 
doing of the act for which it is given. No second grace is 
necessary. The grace which at first was gratia excitans or 
praeveniens, becomes, by the consent of the will, gratia 
adjuvans. There is no intrinsic difference, in actu primo, be- 
tween efficacious and sufficient grace. If the will consents, 
the grace becomes efficacious ; if the will dissents, the grace 
is inefficacious, or simply sufficient. 

For saying that the efficacy of grace depends on the consent 
of the will, Molina was charged by Banes and his followers 
with teaching Pelagianism, and Banes fought hard to have 
Molina’s Concordia condemned by the Holy See. Subse- 
quent Thomists, such as Billuart, seem to have reduced the 
charge to that of Semipelagianism, which taught that the 
beginning of a man’s justification depends on his will un- 
aided by grace. Both charges are so void of every fragment 
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of foundation that they hardly need to be disproved. Molina 
actually teaches that justification, and salutary actions gener- 
ally begin with exciting or prevenient grace. When he says 
that it is the consent of the will that makes grace efficacious, he 
does not say that that consent is given by the will of its own 
natural power, unaided by grace. His teaching is just the 
very opposite; that the will must first of all be roused or 
excited by prevenient grace, must have a supernatural virtue 
imparted to it by the influence which exciting or prevenient 
grace exerts on it, in order that the will may become a super- 
natural principle, capable of acting supernaturally. He 
teaches that, even when the will has been so roused and 
excited by grace, it does not, and cannot go on and produce 
the salutary act, unhelped by grace. The grace, which 
before was called prevenient or exciting, is now called accom- 
panying or assisting grace, inasmuch as it accompanies and 
assists the will to produce the salutary act, for it is the clear 
teaching of Molina that the salutary act is an effect of grace 
and of the will working together; that it is indeed a single 
effect ; but a single effect produced by grace and the will, as 
by two parts that make one integral cause. Finally, Molina 
teaches that the will confers on grace no intrinsic power or 
efficacy which it had not before, but that grace confers on 
the will all the power of acting supernaturally, with which the 
will is endowed ; and that, when he says it is the consent of 
the will that makes grace efficacious, what he means is, that 
grace leaves the will quite free to give or to withhold its 
consent; in other words, that grace imposes on the will no 
kind of necessity. Such is Molina’s teaching; such are his 
own explanations of his teaching. There is not a taint nor 
a trace of Pelagianism or of Semipelagianism in either teach- 
ing or explanations. 

Molina, then, made the efficacy of grace depend on the 
consent of the will, in the manner I have just explained. Bel- 
larmine, with some slight change of view, upheld what is 
known as ‘‘ Congruism.’’ In this theory, a particular grace 
is called congruous because God adapts it to the character, 
inclinations, and other circumstances of the recipient, such as 
the circumstances of time and place. There is nothing in- 
trinsic in congruous grace that would compel the will to con- 
sent to it; but, in the light of scientia media, God foresaw 
from all eternity that if a grace, in itself repudiable, were 
offered to Peter in favourable or congruous circumstances, 
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Peter would infallibly consent. God then decrees, in signo 
posteriori, to offer Peter the grace in such circumstances. In 
the fullness of time He actually offers it ; Peter freely consents, 
and his conversion is accomplished without injury to his free- 
will. 

Thus the difference between Molinism and Congruism is 
not very great, but both are equally opposed to the system 
of Banes. This is why Bellarmine was able to fight Molina’s 
battle as he did. In fact he made Molina’s cause his own, 
and indignantly repelled and refuted the charge of Pelagian- 
_ ism levelled against his brother Jesuit. The battle passed 
through many vicissitudes. There were times, during it, 
when it looked as if no advocacy could save the Concordia of 
Molina from condemnation by Clement VIII. But Bellar- 
mine never lost heart. He twice prophesied—once to Pope 
Clement himself—that he would never condemn Molina’s 
teaching, a prophecy which the event proved true. 
Clement VIII. died; but Bellarmine continued his able advo- 
cacy under Paul V. until he won the only victory he had ever 
claimed during all those weary years of conflict, the right for 
his school to teach Molinism, without being branded as 
heretics. For in this sense did the Congregations de Auxiliis 
finally decide. The Dominicans and the Jesuits were allowed 
to continue to teach their respective doctrines on grace and 
free-will ; but they were forbidden to call one another heretics. 
This was not only a victory for the immediate combatant, but 
for his school to this day. To-day the name of Molina is held 
in highest honour in theological circles; and his doctrine on 
grace and free-will is, I think, taught more generally than is 
any of the other theories, in our theological schools. 

I have mentioned only an infinitesimal fraction of Bellar- 
mine’s theological activities; but I hope I have said enough 
for the purpose and scope of this brief notice. I do not think 
it necessary to add anything more explicit even on his con- 
troversy with James I. of England. The ‘‘English Solomon’”’ 
found much to object to in the first volume of the ‘‘ Contro- 
versies,’’ published a score of years before James became 
King, but the vast amount which Blessed Robert wrote in 
refutation of the King does but expand, explain, and rein- 
force what he had already published. Father Brodrick gives 
such a wonderfully interesting account of the reception which 
the ‘* Controversies ’’ received, both from Catholics and Pro- 
testants, that I have felt it would be something like sacrilege 
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for me to attempt to condense it. To be appreciated, it must 
be read in the “‘ Life.’’ 

The four huge volumes of the ‘‘ Controversies ’’ are before 
me as I write. To enumerate the subjects of which they 
treat would make a muster-roll far too long to be included in 
an article. But as I glance my eye down the index of these 
volumes, the question suggests itself to me: What place is 
Bellarmine likely to hold amongst theologians in the future ? 
These four volumes practically cover the whole field of theo- 
logy, and yet, as everybody knows, they are very far from 
being the sum total of Bellarmine’s theological writings. 
Although other questions have come to the fore since his time, 
the subjects that are treated of in Blessed Bellarmine’s 
volumes will need to be taught in our theological schools 
to the end of time, and they are permanently indebted to his 
genius and learning. Nowhere else will theological pro- 
fessors and students find more apposite Scriptural proofs; 
nowhere else will they find more convincing arguments and 
illustrations drawn from erudite antiquity. Nor is Bellar- 
mine behindhand as a scholastic theologian. The learning 
found in the ‘‘ Controversies ’’ is by no means exclusively 
Scriptural and Patristic. They abound in theological rea- 
soning also ; and in theological reasoning of very solid dimen- 
sions. 

Father Brodrick says:—‘‘ At Trent, the Bible and St. 
Thomas ruled the debates; at the Vatican, the Bible, St. 
Thomas, and Bellarmine.’’ Many men still living can re- 
member the Vatican Council, at which ‘‘ the Bible, St. 
Thomas, and Bellarmine ruled the debates.’’ Making all 
due allowance for the fact that the Infallibility of the Pope— 
a subject on which Bellarmine had written so convincingly 
and so lucidly—was defined at the Vatican Council, yet, if the 
Vatican Council were to be resumed to-morrow, I see no 
reason for thinking that Bellarmine would not hold in it an 
equally honoured place. 

EDWARD MASTERSON. 














A CONVERT’S REFLECTIONS 
\ S the seventh year of my Catholic life draws to a 


close, I find myself looking back, not in the spirit of 

Lot’s wife, but musing pensively over my present atti- 
tude to Protestants and Protestantism. In this mood of self- 
analysis as to what I now feel about the system I once 
defended and those who still defend it, I am more than ever 
sure that all controversies resolve themselves, in the last 
analysis, for or against the Catholic Church. Confronted 
with the current chaos, I believe Catholicism to be the only 
hope for England, and, indeed, for the world. 

Protestant friends have asked me whether I have any re- 
grets; and the words have sounded to me like a blasphemy, 
for shall a man count the cost of possessing the one thing 
death cannot take from him—which is Truth? I answer 
them that I certainly sigh every morning for that labour- 
saving device—a clerical collar. To wiser friends I might 
own that my greatest discipline has been the discipline of 
silence. Having preached and lectured for nearly twenty 
years, it is strange to have no pulpit now, when, as a Catho- 
lic, I have a whole revelation, which in those years I had 
but in part. But perhaps the schooling of this silence has 
made me ask myself one thing: what is he spirit in ,which 
I regard my one-time congregations and colleagues? What 
to say to them would be easy; as a Catholic I have all the 
logic, all the history, and all the ‘philosophy on my side. 
How would I say it, is the question; what is the method of 
approach? In writing to Protestants or talking with them, 
am I fighting an enemy or seeking a lost brother? Would 
the spirit of my controversy stand any test, as my subject- 
matter would? 

Consideration of this is necessary, because, in my opinion, 
the fields are white unto harvest. When I say that, I am 
thinking of the large majority of Protestants. I am 
thinking of the backbone of non-Catholic Christianity in 
England, who sincerely trust our Lord as their Redeemer, 
who love Him most dearly, who have the spirit of prayer 
in their hearts, who read and re-read their Bibles, in whose 
lives the name of Jesus has been the fountain-head from 
which has welled all the peace and sweetness that has blessed 
them from youth to old age, from one generation to another. 
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I am not thinking of that small coterie of bitter antagonists 
who make the most noise and who come too readily to the 
mind. I am not thinking of Dean Inge or Bishop Barnes 
and other such men for whom the Church is a forum, an 
endless bitter discussion. 1 am not thinking of “ex-nuns” and 
unfrocked priests with their threadbare tissues of lies, to 
whom the word Catholicism means a noisy public meeting. 

Neither am I thinking of that decreasing body of Pro- 
testant agitators who thrive on misrepresentation, but who 
will not find financial support for ever or sale for the grave- 
clothes of dead controversies. When that financial support 
is finished, there will be no new source of supply, and then, 
so far as they are concerned, there will be a great calm. 
These do not represent Protestantism or religion of any kind 
in England, and their days are numbered. 

I speak subject to correction when I say that I think too 
much time and attention is given, also, to what is called 
“ Anglo-Catholicism.”” Our marching orders are not to be 
for ever discussing Anglican Orders. It is dangerously sup- 
posed that a member of the Anglo-Catholic party is nearer 
the Church than any other type of Protestant, because here 
and there a man will turn his eyes towards the Church be- 
cause his bishop will not permit something or other in the 
way of a Catholic extra; forgetting that the main question 
is not what a man believes, but why he believes it: whether 
he follows his own judgment, or is prepared in all things 
to submit to an infallible authority. The Anglo-Catholic 
is no nearer the Church fundamentally than the Pastor of 
the City Temple or General Booth. ‘Any thoughtful Non- 
conformist recognizes this, and at least you will not have 
this confusion of thought in the mind of a convert Dissenter. 

The chief value that ‘“ Anglo-Catholicism ”’ has, is that, 
being in possession of the material concomitants of Catho- 
licism, it may prepare the way for admission into the Church 
by removing the fear of what is strange as regards atmos- 
phere. Further than that I, personally, cannot go. The 
first part of my life was spent among “ Anglo-Catholics ”; I 
never had any interest in a Catholicism of clothes, although 
I have known cases where sartorial Catholicism seems to 
have prevented men from catching their death of cold in 
a Protestant country. But a High Church on a Protestant 
foundation is certain to collapse; it has against it every 
law of logic and common sense. The mental jugglery neces- 
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sary to sustain it cannot be understood in any but Anglo- 
Saxon circles. I have tried in vain to make Frenchmen 
and Italians understand it. One can argue far better with 
a man who does not believe anything, than with the man who 
dresses private judgment in purple and fine linen, and 
straightway forgets what manner of thing it is. 

To my mind, of far greater importance are the large 
number of people in England who are seriously seeking the 
answer to the one question: “ What is Truth?” “ Anglo- 
Catholics ” want what they already have, only slightly more 
so, and the Modernists take their stand on the Bible, and 
industriously hack it away from under their own feet with 
the acrobatic ability of a house-breaker. As for those who 
stand in the last ditch of bitter prejudice, they are few. 
Argument is not irresistible, so long as men can close their 
eyes. Whatever one says, there are some who reply when 
they are shown the facts to be undeniable, as the man :re- 
plied when he was shown the giraffe in the Zoological 
Gardens for the first time: ‘“ Well, I simply don’t believe 
it!” There are others who say it is too good to be true, as 
Jean Paul Richter said of music: “ Away, away! Thou 
speakest to me of things which in all my endless life I have 
not found, and shall not find.” I have even met a few weird 
souls who object to the Church because it is too true to be 
good,—suspect it because of its irresistible logic. 

But I feel sure that one way at least to hasten the conver- 
sion of England is to get the right mentality in regard to the 
people outside the Church who are in good faith. I am, 
of course, speaking only for myself. I do not need to be 
told that the Church cannot tolerate heresy, for if that were 
possible, there would be no home of the soul for anybody, 
not even the heretic. I do not speak of toleration of Pro- 
testantism, but of one’s tone and temper with Protestants. 
I submit that a Protestant in good faith is not an enemy, 
but a lost son of the Church. 

Naturally, I know more of Nonconformists than of others, 
as I preached to them for nearly twenty years, although I 
have had experimental acquaintance with most of the by- 
products of the Reformation. I still retain a great admira- 
tion for Nonconformists as individuals. They have had 
amongst them some of the finest characters in English his- 
tory. Of their passion for ideals, there has never been any 
question. They are recruited, for the most part, from that 
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which has been called the backbone of England, namely, the 
middle classes. With transparent sincerity they have fol- 
lowed truth as they understood it, and without State aid they 
have built and supported their churches. Shane Leslie has 
observed that the only genuine native expression of religion 
in England is the much-derided ‘‘Nonconformist conscience.” 
Nonconformists have met Catholics, at least in prison if no- 
where else ; and have won for them entrance to the Universi- 
ties,—or perhaps I should say re-entrance to them. Non- 
conformists know something of the all-conquering ethic of 
renunciation for the life-giving air of principles. Father 
Vincent McNabb once said: “ Were I in a position to en- 
dow a Chair or a scholarship at one of our training-schools 
for priests, I should be hard-tempted to make a Chair of 
History of the Free Churches.” Certainly, to help them it 
is necessary to understand them. 

To-day they possess, from my point of view, little of 
value which they have not inherited from Rome. The Mo- 
dernists have left them little of the Bible. They have no 
sacraments, as we understand them. There is nothing left of 
them as sects. The very names of the sects witness to forgot- 
ten controversies, and are most of them negative. Ministers 
like Campbell-Morgan, F. B. Meyer, and Dr. Jowett have 
passed from one denomination to another without scruple. The 
average Nonconformist congregation will attend one church 
rather than another not because of a principle, but because 
of a preacher. In the Baptist denomination, baptism is not 
generally essential to Church membership. The Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare said in his “ Churches at the Cross Roads”: 
“The Free Churches have reached a stage in the religious 
life of this country when, if they are simply a denomination 
and not a united Church, they are doomed.” Sectarianism, 
generally speaking, is finished. The greater part of the 
people who attend a Baptist church would cheerfully attend 
a Congregational church, and wice versa. Many churches 
have made a liturgical service for themselves, according to 
local taste and the ideals of the minister. There is no saying 
what a Sunday may bring forth in the course of a sermon, 
if there is a change of preachers. One may be full of old- 
fashioned evangelical fervour for the Saviour; the next may 
have dabbled in German theology, and take for granted the 
dissolution of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, of the Resur- 
rection, and of eternal reprobation. 
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Their hymn books are simply anthologies of spiritual 
flowers in verse which have been grown on very various 
ground, from Whittier’s America to Faber’s Rome. Luther 
may be alluded to in a sermon, but his name is not a subject 
to linger on, for only the most hardened anti-Catholic can 
stomach his writings, which are now to be had in popular 
editions, for any curious person to buy and any decent Chris- 
tian to put aside, after a trial trip through the first few pages. 

No, their enthusiasms are lost in the maze of novel -his- 
torical theories—yet the one name that is on all their lips is 
the Holy Name, whose sweetness is the same to-day, as 
yesterday, and will be for ever. 

This I believe to be the rallying point where Catholics 
may meet Protestants who are in good faith. There can be 
a glad recognition by Catholics to begin with of the number 
of those who have a great personal love of our Lord. To this 
I humbly bear my testimony. Then let there be an earnest 
invitation and welcome to a far closer union with Him in His 
One Church. They must come to see, sooner or later, ‘that 
the Church which has its beating heart in the Eternal ,City 
is the only possible centre for all who, in any real sense, call 
themselves Christians. That Church, they know, has still 
a whole Bible and a Lord who is perfect God and perfect 
Man, speaking with authority, the light of His revelation 
never overcast with the changing shadows of personal ideas 
or the shades of current opinion. That the Catholic Church 
in England has already come to be regarded by Protestants 
to whom dogma is essential as a central and magnetic in- 
fluence there can be no manner of doubt. There are a great 
many who, though they cannot submit to her, thank God that, 
in the confusion, she is there. They need to be assured that 
the attitude of the Church to them is not the attitude of a 
master to slaves who have run away, or of a sovereign to 
subjects guilty of treason, but of a mother to children who 
do not know that what is the matter with them is home- 
sickness. 

In secondary matters there is, also, much common ground. 
There is, for instance, a widespread interest amongst a con- 
siderable body of such people in mysticism. This has its 
dangers; but it must lead the earnest student to a recogni- 
tion of and acquaintance with the Catholic mystics. Then 
the War led many to a new consideration of the future life, 
and to a discovery of the poverty of Protestant teaching on 
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the subject. This, too, had its dangers; finding an outlet 
as it did so often in spiritualistic investigation and allied 
forms of occultism. We have an active Protestant interest 
in Lourdes, and John Oxenham is not the only Protestant to 
write a sympathetic account of the glories of that shrine. 
May the daily prayers offered there for the conversion of 
England be speedily answered! 

The hope for the future is that Protestants have now a 
new collective inheritance as regards the Church. A Catholic 
priest is no longer a creature only of their imagination. They 
know him. He is everywhere. He sits side by side with 
them on committees. They realize what he stands for, and 
forget the creature of the Protestant novel of the last cen- 
tury who was all their fathers knew, who had a furtive tread 
and whose eyes were too close together. I have seen a 
photograph of a priest in a Baptist vestry; it was Father 
Mathew, the Apostle of Temperance. The Roman Catholic 
Church which was a terror to their mothers is a next door 
neighbour to them. It would not have been possible in the 
days of Newman, so far as I .know, for a leader of Non- 
conformity to say what one such did say a few years ago: 
“To me the greatest thing about the Catholic Church is that 
it has kept the faith. Jn all its long history, it has never 
wavered or weakened before its foes. It has never tried 
to make terms with the world by giving up any part of the 
deposit of the faith. At its heart, you find the Gospel.” 

Of course, there must be patience. The sects were a long, 
long way away, and they have a long way to come back. 
One cannot with a magic wand dispel the prejudices of 
three hundred years. But let our prayerful thoughts go out 
to meet those who are not wilfully in schism—heretics only 
for the reason that their ancestors were Prodigal Sons, who 
left them only what their private judgment had not devoured 
of the original deposit of faith. They did not go to a far 
country; they were born there. Some have climbed the 
everlasting hills of desire from which the towers of truth 
and the House of the Father may be seen, and in the windows 
the light which burns before the Abiding Presence. When 
the wandering son arrives, as he does, he will not now do so 
in the winter of loneliness, penal laws and misrepresenta- 
tion, but in the second spring of that Catholic revival which 
is the hope of England, and the answer to the prayers of 
the English martyrs. A. J. FRANCIS STANTON. 
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THE LITURGY OF LYONS 


OREIGNERS who hear a low Mass at Lyons are 
F wosine astonished to find there a liturgy which, 

although it is closely related to the Roman liturgy, is 
none the less different. If the Mass is a solemn one, the 
movements of the ministers have practically nothing in 
common with those prescribed by the Roman ceremonial. 
And finally if the visitor were to assist at the pontifical mass 
of the Cardinal Archbishop in the Primatial Church at Christ- 
mas, Easter or Pentecost, he would find six priests in 
chasubles, seven deacons in dalmatics, seven subdeacons in 
tunics, seven acolytes in albs, seven clerics in copes, assisting 
the prelate and performing a ritual, slow, solemn and magni- 
ficent, but very strange to unaccustomed eyes. What then 
is this Lyonnese rite? Is it Gallican, Milanese or Mosarabic ? 
No; it is simply Roman; in fact, more authentically Roman 
than the Roman rite of to-day. It is nothing else than the 
rite of St. Gregory (590) preserved almost entirely in its 
original purity. On this subject, an important study 
by Dom Buenner, O.S.B., of Hautecombe, will soon appear, 
among the writings resulting from the recent Eucharistic Con- 
gress of Lyons. It may be of interest to liturgical readers 
to give a brief conspectus of this work, founded on a con- 
ference given by Dom Buenner himself during the congress 
and of articles published by him in the historical and archzo- 
logical bulletin of the diocese of Lyons. 

For a long time it was said of the Lyonnese rite that it was 
brought from Smyrna by the first apostles of the Gauls, an 
ingenious theory refuted by St. Irenzeus himself. In con- 
nection with the quartodeciman [Easter] controversies, 
Ireneus relates that Polycarp, delegate of the Oriental 
churches, celebrated Mass before the Roman community on 
the invitation of Pope Anicetus (167). Now it is very unlikely 
that Anicetus would have ventured to issue this invitation, if 
the Roman and Oriental liturgies did not agree in their essen- 
tial features. This identity of the two rites is traceable up to 
the third and fourth centuries ; in those early days the bishops 
had not the leisure nor the opportunity to pay much attention 
to questions of ceremony. They had to be satisfied with a 
liturgy stripped to its elements, such as was demanded by the 
crowded conditions of their meeting-places. It may therefore 
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be said that, if the Lyonnese rite is connected with the East, 
the connection arises from its being rooted in the earliest 
Christian liturgy, before, little by little, local customs were 
added to it which in time developed into three types of ritual 
families—the Celtic, Spanish and Gallican. 

This last rite was already prevalent in Gaul when the Bene- 
dictine monks appeared on the scene, bringing from Italy the 
Sacramentary of Gelasius (492). This the bishops of Gaul 
adopted, combining the rites prescribed in it with the customs 
of their local churches; there existed consequently in Gaul a 
singular mixture of the Gallic and Romano-Gelasian rites. In 
the seventh century a second Sacramentary came from Rome, 
that of St. Gregory the Great. Like the previous one, it was 
accepted and incorporated, without any of the current usages 
being abandoned. The result of this fusion was a compli- 
cated rite, an alloy of Gallic, Gelasian and Gregorian ele- 
ments. So great was the disorder that first Pepin the Short 
and then Charlemagne resolved to put an end to it by making 
obligatory in its entirety the Sacramentary of Gregory. 

It was at this juncture that Charlemagne charged one of his 
chaplains, Leidrade, archbishop of Lyons, with the task of 
establishing there the Gregorian rite. A cleric from the 
church of Metz accompanied Leidrade, with the duty of help- 
ing him to reform the liturgy and organize a canonical chap- 
ter. The work of Leidrade and his assistant was so solid and 
enduring that for more than nine centuries the Church of 
Lyons had the unique distinction of preserving in their en- 
tirety the Roman usages as they were codified in the Sacra- 
mentary of Gregory, and as they were practised in the chapels 
of the Emperors. Because of the chanting involved and the 
elaborate ceremonies, this liturgy demanded a numerous per- 
sonnel ; but as this was not easily secured, the French bishops 
ended by recasting and simplifying the Carolingian rite; the 
Sacramentary of St. Waast eloquently testifies to these muta- 
tions. However, the powerful organization of the primatial 
Chapter of Lyons preserved the ancient order of the rite in 
all its rigour up to the eighteenth century, and thus in the 
Lyonnese rite we have the original Romano-Gregorian rite 
imposed on the churches of Gaul by imperial authority. 

The manuscripts furnish us with intrinsic proofs of these 
assertions. From the ninth or tenth centuries we have at 
Lyons a Carolingian Sacramentary ; its tenor is the same as 
that of the original Gregorian Sacramentary. It contains 
only Roman elements ; thus while the other Missals add to the 
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** Communicantes ’’ the’names of French saints, this Sacra- 
mentary names only Roman ones; it copies the list of these 
Saints just as it existed in the seventh century ; the ordinary 
of the Mass is that of the present Lyonnese rite. We have, 
in addition, a manuscript missal of the thirteenth century 
which contains the same invocations as the above Sacramen- 
tary. Moreover, the manuscript missal preserved in the 
library of Lyons reproduces the Gregorian Sacramentary. 
The prayers for Advent and Lent are identical in both; the 
Mass of each day is in conformity with the Proprium of the 
old Sacramentary ; it is only at the end of the manuscript that 
we find a mixture of Roman and Lyonnese saints. This 
missal remained the same, with neither subtractions nor addi- 
tions, up to 1737, the date of the last edition. 

A brief scrutiny of the organization of the Lyons’ Chapter 
will enable us to understand this enduring fidelity to the 
Roman Rite imposed by Charlemagne. The Canons of 
Lyons or “‘ Fratres Lugdunenses ’’ formed a numerous com- 
munity, centred about the church of St. Etienne, the original 
cathedral. Very probably they observed originally the rule 
of St. Chrodegang of Metz, but they were secularized in the 
thirteenth century. They comprised the following members : 
Seventy-two canons who, it is said, represented the seventy- 
two disciples, four guardians (two for the parish of the 
chapter, two for the cathedral), seven knights who symbolized 
the seven torches of the Apocalypse, thirteen ‘‘ perpetual ”’ 
canons (so called because perhaps they had been at one time 
removable) who represented Christ with the twelve apostles, 
forty assistant priests, twenty inferior clerics and twenty-four 
altar and choir boys. The Archbishop was placed among the 
‘* perpetuals ’’; but, although accorded the veneration due to 
his office, the Chapter in time limited his control of it: he 
was allowed to function pontifically only at the three more 
solemn feasts, Christmas, Easter and Pentecost. He took the 
oath like the other canons and in chapter he did not appear in 
episcopal robes. Besides, the metropolitan cross was not 
borne before the archbishop during the ceremonies; a cleric 
took it at the door, and hid it behind the altar; only 
to be given back to the Pontiff when he left the Primatial 
Church. We find the same assertion of independence in the 
choice of the members of the chapter. Innocent IV. announced 
the intention of reserving to himself the nomination to certain 
prebends ; he was told sans phrase that his candidates might 
present themselves, but that they would be thrown into the 
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river Sane. It is a singular instance of the independence 
generated in a powerful and privileged corporation. The 
chapter remained constantly on its guard against any inter- 
ference with its privileges on the part of the Archbishop and 
the Pope, loudly proclaiming that it was exempt from the 
authority of the former and being able to adduce Papal Bulls 
and Royal Letters giving colour to its claim. 

Another peculiarity of this capitular rite was that originally 
it was performed simultaneously in three neighbouring 
churches—the cathedral of St. Etienne, the baptismal oratory 
of St. Jean and the oratory of St. Croix. Matins were chanted 
in all three; at the words ‘‘ Hodie si vocem audieritis,’’ at the 
Invitatory, the choir-leader raised his voice; the choir at St. 
Croix and St. Etienne took up the psalm and continued it. 
The office was chanted without books, the canons depending 
entirely on their memory; books made their appearance only 
in 1776; up to that time, only one book existed in the Chapter, 
that which contained the final prayer ; it was exceedingly small 
and was jealously kept outside by the canons. 

Attendance at choir was of strict obligation. Absence 
therefrom was punished by a penance; moreover, the delin- 
quent was not allowed to attend the capitular mass on the 
following day. The archbishop himself was obliged to ask 
permission of the dean in order to absent himself from the 
canonical hours. In the eighteenth century the Cardinal of 
Tencin delayed one evening to watch a display of fireworks, 
thus missing matins; when he presented himself at Mass, he 
was requested to return home. On the days when the Arch- 
bishop celebrated pontifical high Mass, he was obliged also 
to assist at the office from the first Vespers of the feast; if he 
failed to do this, the dean took his place at the altar. 

Altogether the Lyonnese Chapter comprised 130 persons in 
the sanctuary ; four solemn high Masses were celebrated every 
day, the first at the altar of St. Speratus, martyr of Carthage, 
formerly the altar of the baptistry of St. Jean, which now 
serves as a credence table for the main altar. The second or 
so-called morning Mass, followed by Prime, was celebrated at 
the altar of the ‘‘ jube’’ or roodloft, an altar with a large 
crucifix, located in the centre of the nave. This morning Mass 
was sung by the choirboys and one of them chanted the epistle. 
The third Mass, founded by Lady Villars, a renowned bene- 
factress of the Chapter, was celebrated, from the thirteenth 
century to the year 1790, at Notre Dame de Haut-Don; finally 
at nine o’clock we have the capitular Mass, with deacon and 
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sub-deacon wearing mitres. It was alleged that the pretender 
pope, Felix V., had granted the privilege of a mitre to the 
Chapter to recompense the members for having taken sides 
with him* But, if it is true that the Primatial Chapter flirted 
a little with false popes, it is equally true that it possessed 
this privilege before the days of Felix. Besides, in its origin 
the mitre is not an essential part of a prelate’s insignia, and 
many canons outside of Lyons wore it. It is probably nothing 
else but a development of the amice and of the heavy embroi- 
deries which adorned it. It was but a small step for these 
- embroideries to be detached from the amice and to become a 
costly headdress. Whence in the Lyonnese liturgies, we 
. Meet with phrases such as this,— ‘‘ Mitra, in Ecclesia lug- 
dunensi, utuntur canonici omnes.’’ But the canons of Lyons 
have refused, since the revolution, to wear the mitre. 

After Mass, the canons took their repast in common; at 
two o’clock they chanted None and Vespers. They did not 
assist at Compline which was chanted only by the “ Per- 
petuals ’’ and the choir boys, for the canons were obliged to 
rise at midnight for Matins. 

How much of all this ceremonial survives? The Lyonnese 
liturgy of to-day is not in entire conformity with that of former 
days. Since the eighteenth century the Chapter has been 
very free in modifying or omitting old customs. They sup- 
pressed the morning Mass and the processions. On Easter 
Monday, the canons ranged on the terrace in front of the 
cathedral and chanted ‘‘ O Filii,’’ to which the Chapter of 
Fourviére responded from the top of the hill. In 1740 one 
of the ‘‘ perpetuals ’’ had the ill-luck to fall from the terrace 
and break his neck. This accident was made the occasion of 
abolishing the ancient custom. At this time the canons were 
granted the privilege, by Louis XV., of wearing upon their 
mosetta the cross of the counts of Lyons. A more important 
innovation was due to M. de Montazet, at first canon and then 
archbishop, who imposed on the Chapter a missal and bre- 
viary, composed by Noailles, a notorious Jansenist, although 
purged, by decree of Parliament, of their errors. But this 
change was not effected without a struggle which lasted ten 
years and ended only when the property of the Chapter was 
seized by the government. Much more radical changes, in 
fact the general disruption of religion, were caused by the 
Revolution and the Empire, but with the restoration of the 
monarchy two canons of the former primatial chapter made 
an effort to restore the Lyonnese liturgy as it existed in the 
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good old days. M. Marduel made some engravings repre- 
senting all the movements of the ministers during the cere- 
monies; M. Caille codified the ancient Rubrics, adapting 
them with more or less success to the missal of Montazet. 
But when the general adoption of the neo-Roman liturgy 
spread in France, the Lyonnese remained firm, vociferously 
maintaining that their liturgy, handed down from St. John 
the Evangelist through St. Irenzeus, was more venerable and 
better than the so-called Roman liturgy which it was sought 
to impose on them. A war of pamphlets ensued, and the 
literature thus created makes most interesting reading for the 
liturgiologist. Finally, worn out by these discussions, Pius 
IX. contented himself with substituting the Roman missal of 
St. Pius V. for that of Montazet. Lyons, however, managed 
to keep a part of its traditional liturgy. 

. The following are some of the chief rites :—At the offertory, 
the bread and wine are offered together; this is an ancient 
custom which we find in the roth century and which still 
flourishes among the Carthusians and the Dominicans. As 
in the Papal mass of the eighth century, the Lyonnese priest 
imposes hands upon the offerings. At the end of the Eleva- 
tion, he extends his arms in the form of a cross. After the 
‘** Pater Noster ’’ he chants or says aloud the ‘‘ Libera Nos.”’ 
At solemn Masses the numbers of ministers of each class 
varies from three to five or seven. Some scholars have 
claimed to see in this number seven, which was de rigueur 
in the three pontifical Masses of Christmas, Easter and Pente- 
cost, a scriptural symbolism ; the historical truth is simpler : 
let us not forget that the pontifical Mass of Lyons is the 
Roman Mass. Now Rome was divided into fourteen ecclesi- 
astical districts, each of which on alternate days provided for 
the papal Masses a deacon, a subdeacon and an acolyte. By 
reason of their origin, these latter were called ‘‘regionnaires”’ ; 
in this manner the number was always seven. The present 
Roman rite still retains a vestige of this custom in the vested 
canons; at Rome this function is performed by the Cardinals, 
but there is no fixed limit to their number, and no subdeacons 
are employed. The church of Lyons alone has kept in its 
integrity the custom of the seventh century. 

At the pontifical Masses, after the Epistle, there takes place 
the rite of ‘‘ administration ’’ ; a group, made up of deacons, 
subdeacons, acolytes, a priest in cope and a priest in mosetta, 
goes in procession to prepare the matter for the Holy Sacri- 
fice in a side chapel, known to-day as the Chapel of the Cross, 
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but formerly called ‘‘ Notre Dame de Haut Don.” The 
priest in mosetta tastes the wine which has been donated by 
the collegiate churches of the city. Almost inevitably, abuses 
crept in; the preliminary ‘‘ tasting ’’ was sometimes extended 
to the assistants as well, and in the end, there came to exist 
in the chapel of Notre Dame what the chronicles of the period 
called ‘‘ a miniature drinking party *’; a scandal which the 
Chapter brought to an end in 1621. 

At the Offertory the canons offer their homage to the arch- 
bishop in the form of a coin ; which may perhaps be taken as a 
- slight reparation for all the petty annoyances which the Chap- 
ter was wont to cause the Primate. 

In the original Lyonnese Rite, the concelebrating priests 
held each in their hands their own host, and took an active 
part in the consecration; to-day, they present their host at 
the Offertory and do not pronounce the words of consecration 
with the pontiff. 

Before the ‘‘ Pax Domini,”’ the major deacon receives the 
crosier, turns towards the people and elevating the crosier, he 
chants the words: ‘‘ Humiliate vos ad benedictionem ”’ ; the 
choir responds: ‘‘ Deo Gratias.’” The formula of benedic- 
tion which varies with the feasts is composed of five sentences 
which are answered by five Amens. This blessing before the 
Communion is very likely a vestige of the Gallican rite; we 
find traces of it in a letter of St. Germain (end of sixth century). 
The supposition is that the bishops insisted on its preserva- 
tion, in spite of the Sacramentary of Charlemagne. 

The pontifical Mass ends with the Post Communion and 
the ‘‘ Ita Missa Est.’’ The Gospel of St. John is recited 
during the return to the vestry where the pontiff unvests. 
The ‘‘ thronum tertiae,”’ or the vesting throne, does not exist 
in the Lyonnese Rite; the archbishop enters and leaves the 
sanctuary in his sacerdotal robes, the mitre on his head, the 
gremial in his hand, an ancient custom for which the present 
Roman rite has substituted the vesting and unvesting at the 
throne. 

The writer indulges the hope that his article may stimulate 
liturgically-inclined readers to study the Romano-Lyonnese 
rite, either in the work of the scholarly Benedictine which I 
have mentioned, or, better still, to see for themselves, in the 
city of Martyrs, the pontifical Mass of the seventh century 
as it is still celebrated by the successor of St. Irenzeus. 





L. C. MOILLE, S.J. 
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HIS year sees the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
) sary of the infamous Titus Oates’ ‘‘ Plot,’’ which 


brought twenty-five Catholics, twenty-one of them 
priests, to the scaffold for their Faith. Among this band of 
martyrs, who were the last to suffer death in England for the 
Catholic religion, the Herefordshire priest, John Kemble, is 
one of the most Christ-like and lovable. His long life of eighty 
* years, 1599-1679, embraces the reign of every English 
sovereign, except Henry VIII., during which Catholics were 
executed under the Penal Laws. He witnessed the struggle 
between the Tudor idea of kingship and the power of the 
newly-risen middle classes, and saw the restoration of the 
monarchy under Charles IJ., whose reign was marked hy the 
first attempt at religious toleration, frustrated by the Pro- 
testant bigotry of Parliament; finally, he died in the year of 
the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, one of the greatest 
bulwarks of English freedom and justice. 

John Kemble spent almost the whole of his life within 
a few miles of his birthplace on the borders of Herefordshire 
and Monmouthshire, and now lies buried near it, in the little 
churchyard of Welsh Newton, to which a pilgrimage has 
been made in his honour on the anniversary of his martyr- 
dom for so long a time that local tradition claims for it an 
unbroken sequence of over 200 years. 

Rhyd-y-car Farm, where young John and his brothers 
were born and brought up by their Catholic parents (John 
Kemble and his wife Ann, daughter of John Morgan, The 
Waen, Skenfrith), lies a mile and a half north-west of St 
Weonard’s church, on the road from Hereford to Mon- 
mouth. It may be approached either by a steep path 
through the wood at the back of the farm, or by foot-paths 
over the fields which divide it from the Treago-Garway 
road. Both the surroundings and the buildings have been 
altered somewhat since John Kemble saw them; the woods 
are much less, the hedges much more, cultivation has 
notably decreased, common fields or strip-lands gone. 
Nevertheless, he would know his earthly home again at 
the first glance; its main features are unchanged; its peace 
and solitude remain. 

In such surroundings and in an atmosphere of ardent 
and sturdy faith, young John Kemble was born and grew 
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to boyhood, one of the youngest members of a household 
even more united and patriarchal than the usual home of 
the small country gentry. There were then none of the 
artificial distinctions between employer and employed, land- 
owner and tenant, rich and poor which are one of the curses 
of industrial civilization. The Kemble children were no 
doubt taught by one of those Catholic tutors whose names 
occur on the lists of ‘‘ Recusants’”’ compiled by Bishop 
Bennet of Hereford, who, in 1605, records one of his 
periodical round-ups of Catholics : 

‘“*, .. From village to village, from house to house, 
about thirtie miles compasse, neere ye confynes of Mon- 
. mouthshire, where they found houses full of alters, images, 
bookes of superstition, Reliques of idolatry, but left desolate 
of men and women, except here and there an aged woman 
or a child, all were fledd into Wales.”’ 

When John was eleven Herefordshire was swept by a 
terrible outbreak of plague, and Catholics braved the law by 
carrying the relics of St. Thomas of Hereford through the 
Streets in solemn procession: ‘* Thereupon the plague sud- 
denly surceased.’? Such a demonstration of faith and such 
a miraculous answer to prayer can hardly have failed to 
make a deep impression on the boy’s mind and the martyr- 
dom in the same year (1610) of Father Roger Cadwallador, 
well-known to him personally, may have strengthened, if it 
did not actually inspire, John’s own vocation to the priest- 
hood. 

A year or two later he was smuggled abroad to the 
school at Douai, and after six years’ study there passed on 
to the famous seminary which had already given 135 of her 
students to suffer death on the English mission and very 
many others to be hunted, imprisoned and tortured. In 
1630 his elder brother was professed a monk at St. 
Gregory’s, Douai (now represented by Downside Abbey), 
and there John would probably have met the Ven. 
Augustine Baker, author of ‘‘ Holy Wisdom,’’ whose home 
at Abergavenny was but a few miles from his own. 

On February 23, 1625, the accession year of Charles I., 
John was ordained priest, and a few months later started 
on the mission in and around his birthplace where he 
worked for the next fifty-three years (with the exception of 
a short period in London in or about 1649, the year of the 
King’s execution). During most, if not all, of this time he 
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made his headquarters at Pembridge Castle, three miles 
south of Rhyd-y-car, the home, first of his uncle George, 
and then of his nephew, Captain Richard Kemble, who 
saved the life of Charles II. at the battle of Worcester 
(1651). Keen Royalists though the Kembles were, by some 
lucky chance their home escaped destruction after its capture 
by the Roundheads in 1646 and still stands, for long a 
farm-house, but now being by its present owner, Dr. 
Headley Barrett, restored to something of its former 
splendour, and rich in memories and relics of Father 
Kemble. 

Upstairs is ‘‘ the martyr’s room,”’ and just outside it an 
old stone seat on the stairs is known as ‘‘ Father Kemble’s 
seat.’’ There the old man must often have sat down to rest 
on his climb to the little chapel at the top of the house, 
where he celebrated Mass on the altar, now in the Catholic 
church at Monmouth. At Monmouth also are other relics 
formerly in the castle, an altar-missal used by the martyr, an 
oak book-stand made by him in prison, and a chalice re- 
covered in 1839 by Father Thomas Abbot from a Protestant 
farmer’s family near Pembridge, who-had possessed it since 
the sack of the castle at the martyr’s apprehension, and had 
used it as a drinking cup at their harvest-feasts. 

So for more than half a century, Father Kemble lived, his 
sanctuary, like that of St. John at Patmos, an isle of peace and 
charity amid the storms of a warring world. 

But in the summer of 1678 opened one of the darkest 
pages in English history. The country went mad with 
terror and rage at the pretended revelations of Titus Oates’ 
‘** Popish Plot,’’ and in November Father Kemble saw the 
shadow darken his own sanctuary, by the sacking of the 
Jesuit headquarters at Cwm, a few miles away, and the 
capture of his friend Father David Lewis, S.J. The old 
man listened gently to the friends who begged him to save 
himself by flight. ‘‘ According to the course of nature,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ I have but a few years to live, that it will be 
an advantage for me to suffer for my religion, and therefore 
I shall not abscond.”’ 

Towards the end of November, 1678, Captain Scudamore 
of Kentchurch, a noted ‘‘ Papist-hunter,’’ arrived at Pem- 
bridge Castle to sack and ruin it, and to drag the old priest 
to Kentchurch Court, already well-known to him, since 
Mrs. Scudamore and all her children were Catholics. The 
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next day he was taken through the deep snow to Here- 
ford and flung into the gaol close to the Castle Green, 
adjoining the Summer House. There he remained till the 
Assizes in the following March, his friends and relatives 
doing all they could to alleviate his imprisonment. The 
Governor of the gaol capitulated to Father Kemble’s charm 
and kindliness, and the pen-and-ink sketch he did of his 
prisoner still survives, while the two often joined in a 
friendly pipe. It was almost certainly Sir Robert Atkyns, 
a judge well-known for his anti-Catholic bias, who con- 
demned Father Kemble to death for his priesthood under 
27 Elizabeth, C. 2, which declared it high treason for any 
Catholic priest to remain in England, and the entry in the 
Crown Book of the Oxford Circuit (P. R. O. Assizes, 2/2), 
contains the significant admission: ‘‘ The Trial of Johnes 
Kemble pro Sacerd. Seminar.” 

On April 23 an order was signed by the House of Lords 
for him and Father Lewis to be sent to London and be 
examined by the Privy Council. Journeys in those days 
were perilous and arduous undertakings even for the young, 
active and rich, and in the hundred and fifty miles between 
Hereford and London, Father Kemble, now in his eightieth 
year, ‘‘ suffered more than a martyrdom on account of great 
indisposition he had, which would not permit him to ride 
but sideways, and it was on horseback he was compelled to 
perform the journey, at least a great part of the way.’’ We 
read that: ‘‘ He was strapped like a pack to his horse going 
there, but allowed to walk most of the way on his journey 
back.’”? Lodged in Newgate, then packed with Catholic 
prisoners, the two priests were interrogated by the Privy 
Council and bullied privately by the perjured Oates, and 
his satellites, but, as Father Lewis drily remarks: ‘‘ Dis- 
cover plot I could not, for I knew of none, and conform I 
would not, for it was against my conscience.’’ 

Back again through the glories of an English May the 
two priests returned,—Father Lewis to gaol in Usk, where 
he was to suffer (Aug. 27, 1679), and Father Kemble to his 
old quarters in Hereford prison. From there Father Carne, 
S.J., a fellow-prisoner, writes to friends of Father Kemble’s 
in London: ‘‘ To acquaint you that Mr. Kemble is arrived 
to Hereford, but weary and sickly. . . . Being incapable of 
expressing himself, your petitioner desired me to do so on 
his behalf.” So evidently Father Kemble was too weak 
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and broken by the two journeys to be able even to hold a 
pen. His friends were allowed to send food and drink to 
supplement the prison-fare, which, at best, barely sufficed 
to keep body and soul together; also, one hopes, to supply 
bedding other than the foul and verminous straw which the 
gaolers seldom troubled to change. Among his most fre- 
quent visitors were the children of Captain Scudamore, with 
whom he shared the special dainties brought him, and 
answered the surprise of one visitor at his kindness to the 
children of his betrayer with a smile: ‘‘ Their father was 
the best friend he had in the world.’’ An oil painting done 
of him during these last weeks is still extant, and was 
recently in the possession of Mrs. Clarkson of Highgate, a 
Catholic descendant of the family. In spite of all the efforts 
of influential friends the order for execution was given by 
Scroggs at the Summer Assizes, and on August 22, 1679, 
the Under-Sheriff, Mr. Digges, came to take Father Kemble 
to the gallows on Widemarsh or Wigmarsh Common. The 
old man begged time to finish his prayers and have a last 
pipe, in which he was joined by both the Governor of the 
gaol and the Under-Sheriff,—the origin of the now extinct 
Herefordshire name of ‘‘a Kemble pipe ”’ for the parting 
smoke of a gathering. 

His pipe done, the priest took a cup of sack and said he 
was ready, but Mr. Digges in his turn begged for a few 
minutes’ delay to enable him to finish his pipe! 

Accounts of this incident vary; one says that Father 
Kemble actually smoked in the cart on his way to execution; 
another is told in the ballad : 

** And they say he stopped upon his way 
At some remembered door, 
To smoke the friendly, social pipe, 

As he was wont of yore.” 
A third is furnished by Sir John Hawkins in a footnote to 
page 394 of his edition of Isaak Walton’s ‘t Compleat 
Angler,”’ a brilliant example of ‘‘ history as she is wrote ”’ 
by the bigoted and inaccurate Protestant. 

‘IT conclude this note on smoking which by this time 
may have made the reader laugh with the mention of a fact 
that may go near to make him weep, which the people of 
Herefordshire have by tradition. In that country to signify 
the last or parting pipe that anyone means to smoke at a 
sitting they use the term ‘a Kemble pipe,’ alluding to a 
man by the name of Kemble who in the cruel persecution 
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under that merciless bigot, Queen Mary, being condemned 
for heresy, in his walk of some miles from prison to the 
stake amid a crowd of weeping friends, with the tranquillity 
and fortitude of a primitive martyr, smoked a pipe of 
tobacco.’’ (! !) 

Widemarsh Common is approached from High Town 
by Widemarsh Street, down which the martyr was dragged, 
and many of the houses, from whose windows folk watched 
his passing, still stand. We cannot be sure what was the 
aspect of Widemarsh Common on which he looked down 
from the tumbril; certainly he saw the tower of the cathedral 
and the spire of All Saints’ church as we do to-day. A 
Hereford tradition affirms that the site of the gallows ‘‘ was 
near the trees at the north-west corner, where the Leo- 
minster road leaves the Common, not far from the Bull Inn.”’ 

Father Kemble’s last words (printed a short while after 
his death), were few and simple : 


It will be expected I should say something, but, as I 
am an old man, it cannot be much, not having any 
concern in the plot, neither indeed believing there is any. 
Oates and Bedloe not being able to charge me with 
anything when I was brought up to London, though 
they were with me, makes it evident that I die only for 
professing the old Roman Catholic religion, which was 
the religion that first made this kingdom Christian, and 
whoever intends to be saved must die in that religion. I 
beg of all whom I have offended, either by thought, word 
or deed, to forgive me, for I do heartily forgive all those 
that have been instrumental or desirous of my death. 


He then turned to the hangman, whom he knew personally : 


Honest Anthony, my friend Anthony, be not afraid 
to do thy office. I forgive thee with all my heart. Thou 
wilt do me a greater kindness than discourtesy. 


As he repeated for the third time the words of Christ 
upon the Cross: ‘‘ Jn manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
Spiritum meum ”’: the cart was drawn from under him, but 
the hangman had failed properly to adjust the slip-knot and 
the martyr ‘‘ hanged for at least half an hour before he 
was dead.”’ 

This much mercy, however, was shown that the rest of 
the savage sentence was wreaked only on his lifeless body 
which, after it had been beheaded and dismembered, was 
granted to Captain Kemble who took it home in its coffin 
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and buried it where it now lies in the churchyard of Welsh 
Newton, close to Pembridge Castle. The grave, to which a 
pilgrimage is made every August 22, is just beyond the 
south porch of the little church, at the foot of a stone cross. 
It is covered by a flat slab of local red sand-stone on which 
is the contemporary inscription : 


“TI. K. 
Dyed August the 22 
Anno Dom. 

1679.” 
A more recent inscription, badly cut, is at the foot of the 
stone. ‘‘ Dyed!’’ That is one way of putting it, an 
excellent example of meiosis, but Father Kemble’s body 
is fortunate in having been left to repose among his fathers 
and his father’s neighbours in this country graveyard in 
the tiny village four miles from anywhere. 

The most important relic is the left hand, preserved in 
an imposing reliquary in a shrine in the larger sacristy of 
St. Francis Xavier’s church in Hereford. The reliquary 
was the gift of Mr. Joseph Monteith of Carstairs, in grati- 
tude for his recovery from a dangerous illness during which 
the relic was brought to him by Bishop Hedley. At Down- 
side (where is also the pen-and-ink drawing done by the 
gaoler), is some linen dipped in the martyr’s blood, and at 
Westminster Cathedral are two most interesting relics, 
labelled by the late Monsignor Moyes in 1907: ‘‘ Relics of 
the Martyr Father Kemble, received from Miss Hall, Italian 
Villa, Manchester, who received them from a member of 
Fr. Kemble’s family.’’ The piece of the coat is roughly 
square in shape, about 3 in. by 2} in., brown in colour— 
probably originally black which turns a dull brown with age 
or exposure. The piece of rope, about two inches long, is 
frayed and flattened; the lock of hair, between two and 
three inches in length, is enclosed in a torn letter, evidently 
written from London to Father Kemble in Hereford prison, 
where he cut off the lock of hair, wrapped it in the letter 
after tearing off the signature, and returned it to the writer. 

It has truly been said that: ‘‘ Nowhere is there a group 
of saints more full of gaiety and adventure than the English 
martyrs.’’ The spirit which led Thomas More to jest on the 
scaffold burned as brightly in the sturdy old sportsman, 
Swithin Wells, the gentle old Benedictine, Ambrose 
Barlow, the musical young Welsh Jesuit, Philip Evans, the 
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Benedictine Brother, Thomas Pickering, who ‘‘went smiling 
off the stage,’’ and in a hundred others. Jesuits, Bene- 
dictines, Franciscans, seminary priests, laymen and women 
went 4s gallantly to torture and death as those first Car- 
thusian martyrs whom More saw going: ‘‘ As cheerfully 
to their deaths as bridegrooms to their marriage.’’ Cer- 
tainly among the 360 martyrs of the XVI. and XVII. 
centuries there is none more full of innocent and kindly 
cheerfulness, of tenderness, charity and human sympathy 
than Hereford’s last martyr, the Ven. John Kemble: 
** Whom to know is to love.”’ 

Nevertheless for those who follow him, falteringly 
enough, in the very country where he was born, laboured 
and ‘‘ dyed,’’ there is sadness in tracing his footsteps. 
** The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church,’’ but 
Kemble’s blood has not yet borne its harvest in his own 
country. A hundred years ago the quiet hills and valleys 
between Hereford and Monmouth had still their old Catholic 
mission-stations, at the Llwyn, the Graig, Old Hilston and 
elsewhere, where the hereditary Catholics, farmers and their 
folk, gathered for Mass and the Sacraments. Even within 
living memory the fragments of these old missions were 
surviving in Coed Anghred, with its tiny church. Now the 
place is abandoned; the church is razed, the burial ground 
overgrown and neglected, the churchyard cross thrown 
down. ‘‘ The Romanists have gone,’’ say the villagers at 
the foot of the hill, and well indeed is that desolate spot 
called Coed Anghred, the Wood of Unbelief. Pembridge 
Castle, for over two hundred years a stronghold of the 
Faith, is now in Protestant hands, while of the Cwm, that 
“fair gentle house’? a mile from Pembridge, until the 
Oates’ ‘“‘ Plot’’ the headquarters of the Welsh Jesuits 
and the power-station of western Catholicism, nothing re- 
mains but a few cellars under the modern house, and an 
outbuilding on its northern side. Within a radius of a few 
miles the country is steeped with Catholic memories and 
hallowed with Catholic blood and sufferings, but not yet has 
the ‘‘ Second Spring ”’ come to bring the full blossoming 
of the glorious seed. May the prayers of the two Jesuit 
martyrs, Philip Evans and David Lewis, of Fathers John 
and William Lloyd and John Kemble bring back to the 
country of their birth the Faith for which they laid down 
their lives. 

M. YEO. 
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REASON AND MORALITY 


ACCORDING TO ST. THOMAS 


6c ONUM hominis est secundum rationem esse ”’; 
B man’s good consists in being completely rational. 
This phrase, taken from the writing of the pseudo- 
Dionysius and repeated time and again in the Summa Theolo- 
gica, sums up St. Thomas’s ethical system. Living before 
Kant had frightened men into an unreasonable distrust of 
reason, or before Positivism had taught them to distrust meta- 
physics, St. Thomas built up a system which can be applied 
to all men and which recognizes reason as man’s highest 
faculty. From this principle that man’s good consists in 
being in harmony with reason, St. Thomas’s teaching on 
man’s last end and on the means to be used to attain that 
end follows naturally; while to it can be traced back what 
moral obligation signifies, and, in short, the whole idea of 
moral goodness and badness in the actions of man. 

To say that a man is a good man is to speak of his moral 
worth. A person may be called a good soldier, a good chess 
player, a good fellow even, without any reference being made 
to his moral character ; but to call him a good man is to give 
an opinion about his morals. Nor is this necessarily con- 
nected with his religion, though obviously a man who believes. 
in God will hesitate about calling an atheist good ; it need only 
mean a man who does what he thinks is right. Man’s good 
consists in being rational. That which makes man different 
from the animals is precisely his reason. It is often said to 
be his free will that marks him off from the brute creation, 
but this, though true, is putting the cart before the horse. 
The freedom of man’s will is a consequence of his rationality. 
He can see objects, or perfections, as ends towards which he 
can strive; he can see, too, other objects as means to those 
ends, and from his capacity to estimate the value of ends and 
to see means in their relation to ends his capacity of choice, of 
free will, springs. Rationality, then, in man is more funda- 
mental than freedom ; this it is that makes him man. 

This fact that it is man’s intellect that is the foundation of 
his difference from the brutes, provides St. Thomas with 
several arguments for showing that man’s last end consists 
in an act of the contemplation of God.* This act of con- 

2 “* Contra Gentes”’; 1. 3: c. 26 and 37. 
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templation is, says he, the only one of man’s acts which is 
specifically and peculiarly his. His intellect is the only 
faculty which belongs to man as man ; even his will is peculiar 
to him only in so far as it is an intellectual faculty, as an 
appetite he shares it with the brutes. Besides this and other 
arguments St. Thomas uses the Aristotelian argument.* 
Man’s last perfection must be an act of his highest faculty 
about its highest object: an act, then, of his intellect con- 
templating God. St. Thomas says that it is an act of the 
natural virtue of Wisdom. In this act God is contemplated 
as the cause of all. The human intellect seeks ever to know 
the causes of things, and so works back to the first cause, Him- 
self uncaused. It is because of this capacity of the intellect 
that a rational theology is possible. For St. Thomas this 
knowledge of God through creatures is the true end of man 
in the order of pure nature. Man’s good consists in being 
rational; his perfection is that he should be completely 
rational, that his speculative reason should be completely in 
act contemplating the Highest Truth, God, through creatures ; 
and that, not in the next life alone, but as far as may be also 
in this. For this perfection is the perfection of his nature and 
that nature does not change. 

St. Thomas calls this perfection ‘‘ beatitude ’’ or ‘* happi- 
ness ’’ (Beatitudo, Felicitas) and for this he is often misunder- 
stood. He is thought to put man’s last end in mere feeling, 
but the truth is far from this. This perfection is the perfection 
of man’s nature and is found by an examination of that nature, 
a rational nature. Man by his reason can act on the outside 
world and mould it to his purposes. He can conceive ideas 
and realize these ideas in the world about him. In this way 
is his reason creative. Tilled fields, aeroplanes, pictures, 
towns, all show us that man’s reason can act on the external 
world and use it for his purpose and that it is productive. Just 
as in God’s creation as manifested on this earth man is the 
highest work, so too the highest work that man himself can 
produce is man. Not that he can create but that he can realize 
his ideal in himself. The plant cannot have an ideal nor can 
it realize it. It must grow, reach its full growth and die. The 
animal cannot form an ideal and mould itself according to it; 
it can but live according to its nature, unable to help itself. 
But man can reflect upon his nature, see its tendencies, their 
relation one to another and their due subordination. He can 
see that he has a natural tendency to preserve his being, to 


1 “ Summa Theologica"’; 1a. 2ae. q. 3. a. 5- 
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propagate his race and educate his children, a natural ten- 
dency to know truth. He can see too, how these may at times 
conflict. All this can he do by reason, and reason too is to 
be the governing power. He must preserve his being accord- 
ing as reason bids him ; he must propagate his kind and bring 
up his children again according as reason ordains; he must 
contemplate truth according as reason directs. And as when 
he makes a statue or builds a ship, the artist or the shipbuilder 
is guided by his ideal, by the idea he has in his mind of the 
Statue or of the ship, and refuses to spoil his work by includ- 
ing something that mars the whole just because it is beautiful 
or useful in itself ; so man in working out his perfection is to 
be guided by this ideal he has and not to be turned aside by 
something which perfects one part of him at the expense of 
the whole. This is true self-realization, the realization of the 
whole of man’s rational nature. As for happiness as it is 
generally understood (i.e., in the sense of pleasure) it is for 
St. Thomas and Aristotle simply an epiphenomenon. 

It cannot then be denied that the notion of self-realization 
though often wrongly applied contains much that is true and 
is to be found in St. Thomas himself. In his view of this life 
he differs considerably from many good and religious people. 
It is a fact that many are inclined to look on our present life 
as a sort of school in which we do good or bad work and are 
awarded marks, red or black, in a book of life. After we die 
the marks are totted up, a balance is struck and our eternity 
is decided for us. God has so ordained that certain actions 
shall receive certain rewards and others certain punishments, 
simply because it has pleased Him so to do. But for these 
people there is no continuity, no real connection between this 
life and the next; just as there is no particular connection 
between the schoolboy’s application to mathematics and the 
neatly bound copy of ‘‘ The Last Days of Pompeii ’’ which 
is given him at the end of the year. This idea is very often 
given to us as children, and to many it becomes distasteful 
as they grow older. St. Thomas’s idea of this life is far 
other. For him this life is a time of growth, a man’s acts fit 
him for his end." Death is not the end of everything to be 
followed by a semi-miraculous beginning again, it is a transi- 
tion from a period of growing to a state of perfection. The 
kicking of the child, the physical exercises of the growing 
boy, are the cause of the muscular development of the young 
man ; the physical fitness of youth is not something extrinsic 


1 “ Quodlibeta”: 9. a. 8; "S. T.” 1a. q. 26, a. 1. ad 2, 
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to and unconnected with the age before. So too the notion 
of merit is not of claim to prizes that have but an accidental 
connection with the acts that earned them. Our merit before 
God has an intrinsic connection with our growth. In the 
order of pure nature, and abstracting from grace, this growth 
is to be a growth in rationality. 

Perfection consists in complete rationality, a complete har- 
mony and accord of the whole man with reason, and it is 
by the virtues that man is made more completely rational. St. 
Thomas would have made his own the words of Professor 
Caird :— 

Our appetites and passions have not reason immanent 
in them and must have it superinduced upon them from 
without by exercise and habituation. They have in them- 
selves no measure, they fluctuate between excess and 
defect, and only accidentally hit the golden mean. Hence, 
measure has to be imposed on them by reason and gradu- 
ally to be wrought into their texture by discipline.* 


Reason has to impose its measure upon our appetites and 
in the ideal that measure is, as it were, woven into them. 
But the need of this habituation is not confined to the sense- 
appetite ; obstacles to ideal moral action are to be found even 
in man’s reason and will, as well as in what is usually called 
his lower nature. This is a consequence of the very nature 
of these faculties, which do not always act in the same way 
under the same conditions. If a heavy weight is thrown up- 
wards it will fail to earth again ; if an electric current is passed 
through a nerve, a limb will twitch ; but if a choice of action 
is offered to a man he retains his liberty; it is not certain 
that he will always choose what is good, or even that he will 
always see at once what he ought to do. Even if on occa- 
sion he perceives what is to be done and does it, on other 
occasions the contrary may occur. Both his freedom and 
a certain dullness of moral perception, render it necessary 
for his reason, will and sense-appetite to be formed and habi- 
tuated to good action if he is consistently and readily to act 
in harmony with reason. This habituation is effected by the 
formation in man of the moral virtues. To live temperately 
the better to swindle others would not be to perform acts of 
the virtue of temperance, for the acts of apparent temperance 
would not proceed from a good will, from a will directed 
towards man’s true good and in harmony with right reason. 


1 “« Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers,” I. p. 306. Cf. ‘ De 
Veritate” q. 24. a. 4. ad 9; and “de Virtutibus in Communi”; art. 9, 
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The will it is that moves the other powers of man, and so the 
good life depends upon the good will. That man only is 
morally good whose will is good.’ 

To achieve this good will a formation of spirit is required 
and is brought about by man’s efforts to subdue his passions 
and prevent them leading him to will what is against reason, 
and to overcome egotism. Virtue, however, does not consist 
in acting with an effort, as Kant held. The ease of the accom- 
plished pianist cannot be compared with the laborious efforts 
of the schoolgirl playing five-finger exercises. It is the same 
with acts of virtue performed by one who has acquired a virtue 
and by one who is as yet striving to acquire it. Just as the 
accomplished player is the better pianist, so he whose act of 
virtue is easier because of the virtue he has acquired is, in that 
respect at least, the better man. The natural virtues are habits 
which make man better fitted to act in harmony with right 
reason, directing him to his perfection. 

The need of such a habit in the sense-appetite is obvious. 
‘What is not so clear is why there should be need for virtue in 
the will, for of its very nature the will is a rational faculty, 
and its object is the good proposed to it by reason. How then 
can it act unreasonably ? Briefly, because the reason may pro- 
pose two conflicting goods; one, that of the man as an indivi- 
dual : the other, that of the man as united in a common nature 
with other people, whose good becomes his in virtue of that 
common social bond. The reason will point out which is the 
predominant good, that egotism must yield to altruism. But 
they will remain physically free to choose the lower path, the 
selfish one. For it to choose the true good, not merely once 
in a way or with strenuous effort but happily and consistently, 
it requires to be strengthened by the virtues of natural benevo- 
lence and justice, virtues which are in the will in an inchoate 
state by its nature but which require to be developed by 
practice. 

We have now seen how man becomes more and more rea- 
sonable in proportion as he acquires more and more moral 
virtue in the sense-appetite and the will. Is this enough for 
the perfect moral life? It is plain from experience that it is 
not. Every single action of man’s life must be in accordance 
with the rule of reason; yet the application of this rule to 
particular circumstances is not always easy and may need a 
long process of reasoning from moral first principles. This 
is far from the ideal of moral action, which is the prompt and 


1 * De Virtutibus in Communi”: a. 7, ad 2. 
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consistent choice of what is right. For the intellect to decide 
in any given circumstances promptly as to what ought to be 
done, and for it to do so consistently and not merely by flashes 
of illumination now and again, it requires the additional 
power given to it by the virtue which is known to us as Pru- 
dence. The prudent man can choose readily and regularly 
what he ought to do in any circumstances in which he may 
find himself. Man’s good consists in being rational ; to Pru- 
dence this good pertains in an especial manner, says St. 
Thomas, for Prudence perfects the ‘‘ practical ’’ reason. Jus- 
_ tice is said to be ‘‘ productive ’’ of man’s good in that its 
function is to bring it about that the true order proposed by 
reason is kept in relations between men ; virtues in the sense- 
appetite are said to “‘ conserve ’’ man’s good in that they 
restrain his passions from leading him away from his true 
good." 

From this short outline of St. Thomas’s ethics, it is possible 
to form some idea of his ideal natural man; natural, in the 
sense of prescinding from grace. In his doctrine of the 
passions St. Thomas steers a middle course between the in- 
sensibility of certain stoics and the exaggerated softness of 
the artistic temperament by his demand that the passions 
should be used but controlled by reason. This is the mini- 
mum, reason must at least control; but the ideal would go 
further. Man must be in harmony with his reason. Is 
reason then so to control emotion as to destroy it? Is St. 
Thomas’s ideal after all that blasé affectation to be found in 
the stage Englishman? By nomeans. He insists that good 
actions should be performed with the aid of emotion, that one 
who gives alms and accompanies his act with the sentiment 
of pity acts better than one who acts out of a sheer sense of 
duty without the feeling of pity.” (St. Thomas lived before 
Jansenius and before Kant.) Yet he would hold that the 
emotion of the saint is not merely controlled by reason as by 
an extrinsic guide. Reason enters into the emotion in such 
a way that it suffuses the whole and the action is produced by 
a combination of reason and emotion, which is far different 
from the half-directing, half-inhibiting use which most of us 
have to make of reason. So much for the passions in St. 
Thomas’ ideal. But a further question arises about that ideal 
itself. St. Thomas makes man’s perfection to consist in the 
act of the contemplation of God. He would make reason the 


1«S.T.” 2a. 2ae. q. 123. a. 12. 
2 “S.T.” 1a, 2ae. q. 24. a. 3; ‘De Veritate,” q. 26. a. 7. ad 3. 
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guide of his actions. Is then his ideal man the intellectuel— 
that most frightening of beings? It might seem that the view 
of St. Thomas given here was quite against Catholic ideals. 
Catholicism takes pride in the fact that its saints include both 
the learned and the unlearned; that St. Joseph of Cupertino 
and the Curé d’Ars rank with St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Peter Canisius. But St. Thomas does not deny this for one 
moment. Even in the brilliant circle of his day there must 
have been many whom he admired for their sanctity but could 
never have envied for their intelligence. The act of contem- 
plating God, even in the natural order, would not depend 
merely on keenness of intelligence. Moral goodness, good- 
ness of the will, secured by the moral virtues, is a necessary 
prerequisite. All the virtues, whether they quiet the sense- 
appetite or put man in harmony with his fellows or strengthen 
his moral perceptions, tend to make reason more completely 
dominant in him, and so make him more capable of that act 
of contemplation of the Highest Truth which is the crowning 
perfection of his nature. It must never be forgotten when 
emphasizing St. Thomas's intellectualism that, as he himself 
says, “‘ he only is morally good whose will is good ”’ ;* whose 
will, that is, is set as reason directs. 

St. Thomas’s moral system includes all that is most attrac- 
tive in Kantian morality, but corrects in advance the errors of 
the German philosopher. It exalts man’s reasonable nature, 
without making of a man a disembodied intellect. It makes 
the most of his emotions and sense nature, demanding that 
reason should pervade them, not destroy them. It is full of 
the humanism of the middle ages and yet, since it is founded 
on the nature of man, it applies to all times. 

This discussion is not rendered valueless by the fact that 
the natural order does not exist and never has existed. It is 
noteworthy that St. Thomas rarely if ever makes a distinction 
between the moral life in the natural order and in the super- 
natural: not because he did not realize and acknowledge 
a distinction between the two orders, but because the paral- 
lelism between the two orders is so perfect. The supernatural 
order has not destroyed the ideal of man’s nature that has 
been here described, it has elevated it; and as a complete 
morality has never been revealed there would never be a way 
of finding out all of man’s duties and rights if one did not 
have recourse to an examination of man’s nature, such as has 
been outlined here. 


1“S.T.” 1a. q. 5. a 4. ad 3. 


T. B. MURRAY. 
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7 III 
THE MENACE OF THE FUTURE 


F a Spiritualist be one who maintains that it is possible 

and desirable to hold communication with the spirits of 

the departed, it must be admitted that such a definition 
embraces many classes of believers whose religious tenets and 
practical aims may be very divergent in character. There 
are not a few Spiritualists for whom the criticisms set out in 
the present article would have but an indirect application. 
The sort of person I have mainly in view is the dogmatist 
who not only holds that intercourse with departed friends is 
to be encouraged for the consolation of the survivors, but 
that guidance in the most momentous affairs of life is to be 
looked for from the same source in ever increasing measure. 
By these enthusiasts the high “controls” who purport to im- 
part their wisdom through mediumistic channels are pre- 
sented to us as sages whose range of knowledge embraces the 
future as well as the past, and who speak as moral teachers 
with a breadth of outlook which puts to shame the pitifully 
narrow theology of the Churches. As a representative of 
the particular mental attitude I have in mind it will be con- 
venient to take Mr. H. Dennis Bradley, who claims a wide 
publicity for the two spiritualistic books which have already 
appeared under his name,! emphasizing the fact that they 
have been translated into German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Portuguese and other languages. I have no thought of dis- 
puting that the volumes in question have found a wide circle 
of readers. It is for that very reason that they are selected 
here for special notice. 

When Mr. Horace Greeley, to whom reference has more 
than once been made in these articles, summed up his views 
on Spiritualism in his “ Recollections of a Busy Life,” he 
concluded his list of seven more important objections with 
the following statement: 


VII. I find my “spiritual” friends nowise less bigoted, 
less intolerant, than the devotees at other shrines. They 


' If I rightly interpret some remarks let fall by Mr. Bradley in an address 
delivered by him at the Queen’s Hall ou March 11th last, he has yet another 
work of the same character now in preparation. 
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do not allow me to see through my own eyes, but insist 
that I shall see through theirs. If my conclusions from 
certain data differ from theirs, they will not allow my 
stupidity to account for our difference, but insist on at- 
tributing it to hypocrisy, or some other form of rascality. 
I cannot reconcile this harsh judgment with their pro- 
fessions of liberality, their talk of philosophy. But, if 
I speak at all, I must report what I see and hear. 


I venture to think that those who are best acquainted with 
the writings of Sir A. C. Doyle, Mr. H. Dennis Bradley and 
some other of the more conspicuous representatives of the 
movement, will hardly venture to dispute the justice of this 
particular criticism. Whether it be the conviction that the 
views they enunciate are endorsed by the denizens of the 
highest spheres, or whether it be a sort of bluff engendered 
by the anticipation of hostile criticism, it would be hard in 
any other department of literature to find a parallel for the 
self-confidence with which these writers propound their con- 
clusions. Mr. Bradley, for example, believes that his book 
“ Towards the Stars” is “ the most staggering record of the 
evidence for survival ever published.” He informs us that 
“since I possess a keen intelligence, my impressions are of 
infinitely greater value than those of any scientist or theorist,"? 
also that “my experience in these two years amounts to 
more than the whole of the Society for Psychical ,Research 
put together for the forty odd years of their existence.” * He 
wrote to Sir Oliver Lodge in February, 1925: “ With regard 
to the phenomenon of voice mediumship I feel that I under- 
stand more of this than any scientist in the world.”* He 
speaks of himself more than once as “ one of the most ad- 
vanced scientific investigators of this form of phenomenon.”* 
He tells us further that “as a psychologist, my psychical 
studies have sharpened my powers of observation, and human 
character is easily stripped of its decoration and veils.”* If 
he mentions that he is “a writer of international repute,” he 
assures his readers that “ this statement is not any blatancy 
on my part; it is an irrefutable proof of the trend of the 
studious mind,” and he supplements it with the remark, “ I 
can now read the mentality of any man or woman within a 
few minutes.” 7 

' “ The Wisdom of the Gods,” p. 24. 

2 Ib. p, 27. 3 Id. p. 229. 4 Ib. p. 231. 

5 Ib. pp. 271, 309, 385 etc. 6 Ib. p. 358. 7 Id. p. 36. 
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One feels, it must be confessed, a momentary doubt 
whether Mr. Bradley has been equally successful in reading 
his own mentality; but he certainly manifests no diffidence 
in pronouncing judgment upon the intellectual shortcomings 
of opponents. He gives us an inkling of his attitude to criti- 
cism on the second page of “ Towards the Stars.” ““ My 
philosophy,” he says, “ will be regarded by fools as insanity. 
Which argument will be advanced by material [? materialist] 
leaders in defence of their own disgusting imbecility.” To 
this he adds: ‘‘ My words are to the new and virile genera- 
tion; I despise the decadence of worn-out minds. To them 
I concede only the spittle of my scorn”; or again: 


Does any fool imagine, after the revelations that have 
been made to me, that I care one iota how the scientific 
critics may regard my evidence? Like beaten curs the 
foolish and dull-witted unbelievers may seek refuge with 
the herd-like cry of “telepathy” or “subconscious mind” 
or some such drivelling explanation.* 

Similarly he proclaims: “I quench the fire of my con- 
tempt for any fools who dare to say that all this is tele- 
pathy.” * “ I am going to advance an argument which mut- 
ton-headed imbeciles may scoff at.”* ‘“* Europe is overrun 
by political and social masculine pygmies, barnacled with 
cat-like and beak-nosed feminine appendages who add to 
the chaos by their drivelling chatter.” 5 

Apparently the leading members of the Society for 
Psychical Research are to be reckoned among the “ mutton- 
headed imbeciles” and “masculine pygmies,” for Mr. 
Bradley expresses his ‘amazement at their lack of know- 
ledge of the rudiments of phenomena ” and his “ astonish- 
ment at the naive manner in which they exposed their ignor- 
ance.” Moreover, of his son Pat, then seven years of age, 
who wanted to be present at a séance, Mr. Bradley remarks 
that “ since he is far more intelligent in fundamental matters 
than the average member of Parliament, I saw no reason to 
deny the gratification of his wishes.” * 

After these citations it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Bradley gravely disapproves of Oscar Wilde’s “ colossal 
egoism,’”* and that he has cause of complaint against his own 
friend Mr. De Wyckoff, who “ in common with most financial 


* ‘Towards the Stars,” p. 4. 3 Ib. p. 160. 


2 Ib. p. 92. 
41b. p 16r. 5 Ib. p. 141. 6 «©The Wisdom of the Gods,” p. 249. 
7 “ Towards the Stars,” p. 185. 8 Ib. p. 296. 
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magnates of his calibre, is accustomed to his own way; and 
is intolerant of suggestion, criticism and opposition.” 4 

If I should appear to have been somewhat meticulous in 
accumulating these characteristic utterances,? it is because 
the writer claims to be heard as a philosopher and as a scien- 
tific expert in psychic matters. In fact, he declares that “ to 
be of value to the world it is necessary for spirit communica- 
tion to be developed to the highest plane of philosophical 
dignity, before it can hope to claim universal acceptance 
by persons of intellect.”* Is it unfair to suggest that philo- 
sophical dignity is a quality which seems to be conspicuously 
lacking in the volumes with which we are here concerned? 
The mentality revealed impresses one as far removed from 
the philosophic temper. If this is the frame of mind en- 
gendered by intercourse with the world beyond, the fact, I 
submit, would already constitute a grave objection to the 
prosecution of such researches. The dogmatism of the 
Churches which, after all, has behind it the tradition of nine- 
teen centuries and the adherance of countless generations of 
high-thinking Christians who were among the most unselfish 
of mankind, is exchanged here for a dogmatism based upon 
the supposed communications of “Dr. Barnett” and 
“ Johannes,” whose very existence is incapable of proof. I 
am not here questioning the reality of the phenomena which 
Mr. Bradley chronicles. Without expressing any final 
opinion about a matter I am not in a position to investigate, 
I am quite content to assume that on a single evening Mr.’ 
Bradley and his guests have heard twenty different voices 
speak through the trumpet or from space, that these voices 
were not fraudulently produced, that they spoke in many 
different languages, including ancient Chinese, Basque and 
idiomatic Welsh, which tongues, of course, were quite un- 
known to the medium, an uneducated man, that there were 
often recognizable voices of those who had recently passed 
over, preserving the tricks of manner and phrase which were 
habitual in life, and that some of them disclosed matters 
which could have been known to no one living, but which 


‘© The Wisdom of the Gods,” p. 86. 

? There are many more remarks in the same tone scattered through | both books, 
However, it is perhaps only fair to notice that in Mr. Bradley’s view: “It is 
useless to give knowledge in whispering accents. _ To be understood nowadays 
it is necessary to give some vulgar shout . . . The arrogance of tone that I 
adopt is merely the usage of a weapon with which to lash the herd to under- 
standing.” “Towards the Stars,” pp. 161—162. 

3 1b, p. 129. 
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proved to be quite correct. Still, none of these things, 'm 
my judgment, constitutes a proof of the identity of the com- 
municator. So long as we suppose, what adherents of the 
movement commonly admit, that spirits are all around us, 
and that what we may hide here in secrecy and darkness, is 
known to thousands in the other world; so long as we have 
reason to believe from the experience of skilled investiga- 
tors,—such, for example, as Stainton Moses—that personation 
is constantly attempted, we can never be sure that we are not 
being tricked by some clever mimic in the world of shades. 

Assuming for the nonce the truth of the ectoplasmic 
theory which is now favoured by so many, one is tempted to 
ask whether it is only the discarnate spirit of the dead man 
himself which can fashion his own semblance. If so, it is 
hard to see why. Is it only he who can build up organs of 
speech to reproduce the tones of his living voice? Is it only 
he who can so control the muscles of the automatist that the 
script shows an exact imitation of the handwriting familiar 
in life? Were Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone really floating in the 
air upside down, when Mr. Hope of Crewe, in taking the 
photograph of Mr. Walter Wynn and his wife, obtained an 
“extra” or spirit picture of the distinguished statesman and 
his consort in that unusual position? Under the mediumship 
of Marthe Barrére (Eva C.) tiny adult faces often appeared ; 
was it only the spirits of those they represented that had the 
power to mould them out of the ectoplasm? In Stainton 
Moses’s still accessible sheaves of script there are scores of 
different handwritings—in one of them, by the way, the great 
Stagyrite purports to have signed his name Apiotoredos (! )— 
some of these undoubtedly resemble the communicator’s calli- 
graphy, others do not. Are we to take the resemblance as 
a test of authenticity? My own conviction is, as I have pre- 
viously argued elsewhere, that we can never have conclusive 
proof of the identity of the spirit that purports to hold con- 
verse from the other side. It would be easier to believe iin 
its possibility in the case of those recently deceased, but for 
such controls as Johannes, Dr. Barnett, Pheneas, Phinuit, Im- 
perator (who said he was the prophet Malachy), Rector (al- 
leged to be Hippolytus of Portus), Patience Worth and all 
the rest, I cannot persuade myself that any trust can be 
reposed in their affirmations. 

Now the special mischief which seems to me to be inherent 
in such works as those of Sir A. C. Doyle and Mr. Bradley is 
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the promise which they explicity or implicitly contain of 
wonders to come, especially for those who will take pains 
to develop as mediums. Mr. Bradley himself has developed 
as a medium, and has for some time past obtained living- 
voice manifestations. Further, he has taught the Marquis 
Centurione Scotto to develop on similar lines, and Light 
loudly proclaims his achievements. Lady Doyle has also 
developed as a medium; just as the daughter of Judge 
Edmonds did some seventy-five years ago. But in spite of 
the thousands who were encouraged to do the like in the 
United States in the middle of the last century, the movement 
led to no result. Nothing whatever was added to the sum of 
human knowledge. Endless contradictory messages were re- 
ceived, weird phenomena were witnessed and recorded, time 
beyond calculation was wasted, but nobody was benefited. 
As we have already seen, within a quarter of a century, 
all living interest in the cult collapsed. We learn from Mr. 
Bradley that Mrs. Osborne Leonard, one of the most famous 
and respected of modern mediums, holds that “ most people 
could develop psychic powers of some kind. It only needs 
patience and perseverance, and if possible the co-operation 
of someone whom one has loved or who has passed over to 
the spirit side.” And to this Mr. Bradley adds on his own 
account that “there are tens of thousands possessing me- 
diumistic faculties which are undeveloped or which have 
been thwarted or knocked out in youth.’”’! Moreover, jhe 
teaches without disguise that “a thorough search should be 
made for persons possessing mediumistic faculties. These 
persons should be fostered and developed in the way best 
suited for the strengthening of their powers. Their services 
should be utilized for the advancement of humanity in 
science, art, philosophy and culture.” ? 

Supposing that these exhortations took effect what would 
come of it? 

Well, in the first place, if the Dr. Barnetts and Johanneses 
and Pheneases were multiplied, it would inevitably lead to a 
very jumpy condition of nerves which would not be very good 
for industry or the peace of the world. One of the most 
curious and suspicious features of the communications from 
the other side recorded in Mr. Bradley’s two books is the 
attitude of all the controls to the subject of war. During 


t “ Towards the Stars,” p. 144. 
2 Ib. p. 322. 
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1917 and 1918 Mr. Bradley became conspicuous as a pacifist, 
and now all the messages he receives are tuned to that note, 
just, I may add, as his known views on other subjects are 
strangely given back to him by the spirits in the beyond. He 
probably holds that the sentiments expressed from the other 
side about war, vivisection, sexual matters, capital punish- 
ment, religion, etc., are made in emphatic terms because these 
views represent the truth. His readers will suspect with 
good reason that these strong opinions are only elicited by 
the tone of his own conscious or subconscious mind. 
Johannes, he tells us in italics, “ states deliberately that war 
is doubly criminal to murder,” + developing the topic at con- 
siderable length. One has to know something of the violence 
of Mr. Bradley’s own views on the subject of war to appre- 
ciate the full bearing of this coincidence. 

At the same time it surely cannot tend to promote the 
spirit of peace, which he considers so desirable, that Dr. 
Barnett and other controls abound in the most gloomy fore- 
bodings regarding trouble ahead in the immediate future. 
For example, what could be more likely to produce that 
panic in which the most brutal instincts of mankind come 
into play than such an announcement as the following: 


Dr. Barnett again gave a very grave warning about the 
secret preparations of Japan and Germany for war in the 
air. On several occasions Dr. Barnett has referred to 
this, and although any forecast is problematic, yet he 
insists on the point that the next war will be compara- 
tively soon and that it will be the most terrible ;that 
human civilization has had to endure.? 


As I ventured to urge recently in connection with the 
Great Pyramid and the British-Israel rubbish, these unverified 
and unverifiable prognostications of calamity to come are in 
the highest degree pernicious. What, we may ask, would Mr. 
Bradley have us do? After the pages he devotes to the 
denunciation of war and his passionate indictment of the 
Churches for not condemning it,’ one may presume that he 
would not recommend as a remedy that England should set 


? * Wisdom of the Gods,” p. 

3 Mr. Bradley seems to have heard nothing of the earnest and repeated appeals 
made by Pope Benedict XV. See ‘‘ Towards the Stars,” p. 268., “ How dare 
the Churches presume to use His name after their disgusting cowardice and their 
—rae of His principles during the time the world was writhing in its blood- 

ath?” etc. etc. 


' ** Towards the Stars,” PP. 251, 254» 255, 240—241, etc, 
p. 228. 
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to work building aeroplanes with even more feverish energy 
than Germany or Japan. Nevertheless his book reverts to 
this danger many times over. For example, on March 21, 
1925, “‘ Dr. Barnett went on to deal with war on this planet 
and spoke of the possibility of a devastating war in the air 
between 1926 and 1927. England, America, Japan, Ger- 
many, Russia and France might be involved,” and again, 
“Dr. Barnett spoke of the terrible possibility of further 
wars in the very near future. He said that Japan was build- 
ing aeroplanes at a tremendous pace and in very great num- 
bers, and that the Japanese were preparing as fast as they 
could for a great war in the air.” * At a still earlier date the 
same control had announced that there was “very great 
danger of another great war during the next two years and 
only a universal spiritual movement can prevent it.” * Appa- 
rently, though we are most of us unconscious of it, there must 
have been “ a universal spiritual movement”; for more than 
three years have passed and nothing has happened so far. 
The same tone is adopted by the control Warren Clarke, 
though his forebodings of disaster turn rather upon catas- 
trophes in the physical order. ‘‘ There will be storms, great 
storms, great winds and tidal waves. With the coming up- 
heaval there will be earthquakes in England and the great 
majority of the people will be terrified; it will make their 
hair stand on end.” Warren Clarke goes on to say: “ It 
might be next year or within the next two years.” * As this 
prophecy was made on November 18, 1924, three and a half 
years have already expired and one would think that we are 
justified in dismissing this peril from our minds. No earth- 
quakes have so far occurred in England which made people’s 
hair stand on end. Perhaps the spirits have again inter- 
vened and averted the blow. But can any sober-minded 
person deny that the circulation of these alarmist rumours, 
if only from the point of view of public polity, is much to be 
regretted? The only palliation can be that probably very 
few people pay heed to them. 

Still more disquieting is the prospect suggested by certain 
disclosures and diatribes against living people, which seem 
to be a comparatively novel feature in these communications 
from the other side. In the Oscar Wilde script, which came 
to Mrs. Travers Smith some four or five years ago, there were 
many acrimonious attacks on prominent men in the literary 


' ** Wisdom of the Gods,” p. 312. 2 Jb. p. 306. 3 Jb. p. 210. 
4 1d. pp. 107—108. acti x r 
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world. Mrs. Travers Smith took legal advice and was in- 
formed that she certainly could not print these things with- 
out exposing herself to an action for libel. More recently, in 
the various communications recorded by Mr. Bradley, the 
same tendency is discernible. I am not accusing him of 
making public things which ought not to be made public. 
But the alarming feature in the case is the claim of the spirits 
to possess secret knowledge of forgotten scandals and the 
readiness to impart that knowledge to those who were pre- 
viously in ignorance. Take the following incident from Mr. 
Bradley’s pages: 
The spirit of Mrs. De Wyckoff’s mother talked to her 
daughter. 
THE SPIRIT: We are very disappointed in —— 
Mrs. DE W.: Why? 
THE SPIRIT: He told ——’s wife that .. . 
Mrs DE W.: I don’t think he could have said that. 
How do you know? 
THE SPIRIT: Because we heard him. é 
I am unable [adds Mr. Bradley] to give further parti- 
culars of the incident referred to, other than to say that 
the statement had been made by an outside person and 
had resulted in very unpleasant consequences. It was 
absolutely startling to hear the confirmation and dis- 
closure made by a spirit voice. I could not restrain 
myself from shouting :“ This is perfectly true. It is a 
scandalous thing.” ! 


He further tells us in a footnote that the name here sup- 
pressed was heard by everybody in the room, and that “ the 
dashes represent five words which were heard by all and 
which referred to a fact that I alone knew.”” He does not 
seem to have considered the possibility that it was from his 
own mind after all that the information was derived; but 
obviously this remains a possibility. 

Again, at a séance held with the medium Valiantine on 
March 7, 1925, Mr. Bradley reports that his sister and 
Warren Clarke, both deceased, discussed hints of financial ir- 
regularities, previously given, in which the full Christian and 
surname of a certain person had been revealed, and he con- 
tinues : 

On the date of this sitting I was still continuing my 
investigation which had already resulted in the disclosure 


' “ Towards the Stars,” p. 207. 
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of the embezzlement of tens of thousands of pounds. 
This subtle and malevolent treachery, emanating from an 
unexpected quarter, had been persistent, and might never 
have been discovered but for the communications I re- 
ceived from my two great spirit friends.* 

Now, while taking it for granted that this disclosure really 
did come from the other world and was not suggested by 
some suspicion latent in Mr. Bradley’s subconsciousness, and 
while congratulating him on the fact that these criminal de- 
falcations were at last arrested, I cannot help asking whether, 
apart from the particular case, this interference in human 
affairs by spirits from beyond the veil would not introduce a 
terribly dangerous complication into life?? Sir A. C. Doyle, 
the speakers in every Spiritualist meeting, and the writer we 
are here discussing, proclaim in strident tones that in a few 
years Spiritualism will sweep all before it. “ Dr. Barnett ” 
in February, 1924, declared that “great revelations would be 
made in the near future and that a tremendous leap in 
human knowledge would take place probably about 1926 or 
1927.’8 Inanswer to the question “ How long do you think 
it will be before the Roman Catholic Church accepts 
Spiritualism?”, the same control affirmed that this would 
happen quite soon, and Mr. Bradley himself reports that 
“within this twentieth century the Roman Catholic Church 
will accept the fact of direct spirit communication and will 
adapt her religious philosophy to embrace this new dis- 
covery."° The picture presented in Sir A. C. Doyle’s 
“ Pheneas Speaks ”’ and the books before us is that of a world 
seeking guidance in all its daily affairs from the spirits in 
the beyond, a world in which mediums are to be found in 
every street if not in every family; a world, in fact, repro- 
ducing the conditions which existed in New England seventy 
years ago before the movement collapsed. I confess that 
the prospect does not fill me with enthusiasm, and more par- 


' “The Wisdom of the Gods,” p. 253; cf. pp. 195—196. 

? Has not some trouble of this kind already been caused in connection with 
Lord Northcliffe’s testamentary dispositions? The spirit of Lord Northcliffe 
plays a prominent part in ‘‘ The Wisdom of the Gods,”’ 

3 “* Towards the Stars,”’ p. 221. 

4 Ib. p. 224. 

S ** Wisdom of the Gods,”’ p. 433. This does not sound very probable, so 
long as Spiritualists put their faith in such high controls as Dr. Barnett and 
{ohenace. The former says that ‘* Christ was the son of a man, of a material 
ather and mother.” (‘* Wisdom of the Gods,” p. 262.) The latter that ‘‘ He 
(Christ) is regarded as the greatest of the prophets over here; not asa Deity to 
be worshipped, but as an artist rather and a philosopher.” (‘‘ Stars,” p. 263.) 
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ticularly for this reason, that if those who have passed over 
take the course of ventilating their grievances to their earth 
friends and of paying off old scores by revealing hidden 
scandals, the atmosphere of harmony, which it is difficult 
enough to preserve at present, will certainly not be enhanced. 
Mr. Bradley will no doubt be shocked at the suggestion that 
his controls could possibly convey false information or be 
animated by a malicious purpose, but, after all, even Sir 
Arthur Doyle, who apparently believes that there are no 
fraudulent mediums, will not dispute the existence of lying 
spirits, and if communication becomes general in all classes 
of society, can anyone for a moment suppose that all these 
undesirable communicators will be successfully strained out? 
The prospect of a world, flooded with what I may call back- 
stairs gossip, to which vital importance is attached because 
each recipient believes that it has come to him from on high 
in such a wonderful way, is not an attractive one. Surely, 
anyone who seriously reflects must see that the difficulty is 
real. 

But what perhaps affords even graver matter for consider- 
ation is the reflection that the most prominent representatives 
of Spiritualism look forward to an era when we shall take 
not only our facts, but our moral teaching from the guides 
who address us from beyond the veil. “ Pheneas ” is pre- 
sented to us in Sir A. C. Doyle’s record of his sittings in the 
domestic circle, as a most exalted personage, possessing a 
wisdom which transcends the knowledge of man. “ Dr. Bar- 
nett ” and “ Johannes” seem to have inspired Mr. Bradley 
with an almost equal enthusiasm. Of the former he tells us 
in one place: “ Dr. Barnett was brilliant throughout the sit- 
ting. It was, of course, never a question of argument with 
him. Each subject he handled with determined knowledge. | 
‘ His statements were made with the unhesitating con- 
fidence of an intelligence above that of the human mind.” 
Of Johannes Mr. Bradley—apparently somewhat startled by 
the control’s view of the Deity that ‘‘ He contains all in Him- 
self, supreme in love, supreme in hate and cruelty "—does 
indeed say, that “if we accept Johannes as a spirit of high 
intelligence, even so there is no reason why we should accept 
his views as infallible.”1 But he also is tremendously im- 
pressed by Johannes’ wisdom and fluency, and he remarks, 


' “ Towards the Stars,” p. 242. 
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“I have a great liking for the spirit of this intellectual 
Jew.” 

Now what are the moral standards towards which those 
who accept the guidance of such controls as Johannes and 
Dr. Barnett are apparently tending? I think I can best 
answer the question by making a few quotations. The pas- 
sages seem to me to speak for themselves and to render com- 
ment unnecessary. In a sitting held under the mediumship 
of Mrs. Travers Smith in November, 1923, Mr. Bradley 
put this question to Johannes: 


Let us presume that during a man’s lifetime he has 
physically and mentally loved, either in marriage or 
without it, a plurality of women; always with kindness 
and with a care that they should not suffer, in any pre- 
ventable way, for having loved him. By this I do not 
mean love-making in the promiscuous animal sense, but I 
do mean completely with every sense. Is this regarded 
as an offence or a foolishness for which he will be re- 
quired to pay a penalty in his after-life? 

The reply of Johannes, somewhat too long to quote entire, 
takes the following shape: 

Not by any means. The explanation of this is very 
simple. It all comes from the nature of the man. Some 
men are made like the strings of a lyre; they must be 
played on by many fingers, which will bring out many 
different readings of the music. . . She, the woman, 
may suffer. . . But if he cares for her, protects her and 
gives her a certain portion of his mental part, he has 
done her no wrong. . . Over here no penalty awaits 
him except that his affinity is not yet born as a single 
soul, and he must wait before the other half completes 
him.? 

On this Mr. Bradley comments: 

The prescribed code of the miserable and hypocritical 
rulers, which is meekly accepted by the herd of fools, is 
that it is evil to love and be loved by a woman in the 


' “ Towards the Stars,” p. 253. Johannes purports to be a Jew who lived 
before the time of Christ. 

® I suppose that no one now reads Artemus Ward, but the books produced 
under that name were written while Free Love problems were still a matter of 
lively interest in the U.S.A., and Artemus has much to say on the affinity 
question. For example :—‘‘ ‘ My hart sed he would cum and I took courage. 
He has cum—he’s here—you air him—you air my affinerty ! O ’tis too mutch! 
too mutch!’ and she sobbed again. ‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘I think it is a darn 
site too mutch,’ ” 
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sweetness of passionate ecstasy, that it is good to be 
“ patriotic " and blind and shatter human lives, and that 
it is right to blast the lives of lovers.. Such acceptances 
aré despicable. They nauseate, sicken and revolt the 
mind so that one walks through the world with a horri- 
fied contempt for the human cattle who inhabit it.t 


I hope I am not doing Mr. Bradley any injustice, but I 
confess that this sounds to me uncommonly like the “ Free 
Love ” teaching which did so much to bring about the col- 
lapse of the Spiritualist movement in the United States fifty 
years ago. Moreover, it is difficult to retain any doubt as to 
Mr. Bradley’s meaning when we turn to other pages of the 
same book. For example, on p. 244 he asks Johannes to 
“ give his view of sex from the morality point of view.” To 
which Johannes replies:; ‘“‘ My dear man, why should you, 
who seem to me a sane, even a wise person, ask such a foolish 
question? There are no morals. Nothing is moral or im- 
moral, but there is wisdom and folly, and the mistaken use 
of sex on your planet is merely a form of folly.” Still 
earlier in the volume we find Mr. Bradley falling foul of Sir 
A. C. Doyle over a similar question of sexual morality. The 
difference of opinion arose apparently in consequence of 
some remarks contributed by Sir Arthur to the Sumday Herald 
in 1923. I quote exactly from the text of ‘“ Towards the 
Stars” (pp. 60—61). 


In the article in question {[Mr. Bradley writes] Sir 
Arthur theorized on how spiritualism might affect hu- 
manity. He asks: “ How could a young man walk into a 
house of ill-fame, if he knew that the spirit of his dead 
mother was walking by his side?” 


To this Mr. Bradley objects: 


Now that is intended to propound the decadent 
doctrine of the rule of fear. It is a degrading argu- 
ment, not only for the son, but for his mother’s 
spirit, which would surely possess the delicacy of 
oblivion to such scenes. This is dragging Spiritualism 
down to a disgusting and inartistic level of thought. . . 
This miserable conception of the immortal spirit is 
frightful and wrong. To imagine that its function is 


' **Towards the Stars,” pp. 277—279; cf. also pp. 246 and 248. 
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to pry upon our sordid lusts is the thought of a miserable 
mind! If a spirit deigns to glance upon the pranks of 
human frailty, it is only to smile in tolerance. 


That the views on the essential wickedness of war and the 
harmlessness of conjugal infidelity which purport to emanate 
from Johannes are merely the reflection of Mr. Bradley’s 
subconscious mind seems to me to be highly probable.1 He 
certainly does not disguise the low opinion in which he holds 
the female sex. In his book “ The Natural State ” he writes 
as follows:, 


When inquiry is made whether men are naturally poly- 
gamous, it follows as a corollary to ask whether women 
are polyandrous. The answer, so far as the cities of 
Europe are concerned, is that the percentage of persons 
who are not so inclined may be generously estimated as 
.O1 per cent [#.e., one in ten thousand]. Those who 
lift their hands in conventional horror at this decimal, 
do not participate in these ideas by reason of fear or 
impotency.? 


Such views would be less harmful if they were avowedly 
no more than the extravagances of a free lance in revolt 
against the established moral code. But they are often pre- 
sented as the philosophy of an exalted being,“the great words 
spoken and conceived by a higher intelligence than mine.” 
I fully recognize that Mr. Bradley’s principles would by no 
means be endorsed by all his fellow-spiritualists, but, as 
indicated at the beginning of this article, he claims by im- 
plication that his two volumes are the most epoch-making 
works which the cause has produced since Spiritualism came 
into the world, and they certainly have been widely read. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


bh Cf. for example the references to ‘‘ Moira,” ‘‘ Towards the Stars,” pp. 89 
and 99. 

2 “* The Natural State,” p. 15 andcf. in the same book, pp. 10, 13, 14, 170, etc. 
3 ** Towards the Stars,” p. 303. 
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IV 


hear the water rushing in the mountain. And in the 

sunset the mellow-throated nightingale began singing 
where she sat in the apple-trees. Athamas, who by now 
had drunk sufficiently, with great respect asked Merion to 
begin singing too. 

‘** Nothing,” said he, ‘‘is nicer than when everyone is 
comfortable at home, listening to a good bard. We will 
listen to you as to a god. God taught you: God will 
honour you and your sons,’’ said he, and _ thereat 
Melanippé knew he was drunk, for she had no sons. But 
Merion was pleased. 

** What shall I sing you?’ he asked. ‘‘ Saved from the 
sea, would you like the tale of the ship Argo?”’ 

‘** Everyone knows about Argo,”’ said Melanippé, though 
she wheeled up her wool-basket, being proud of Merion. 
‘* Men like ever the song that floats newest round them. 
Merion has new songs. He can sing like any cricket 
chirping on the trees. And what matter what? All their 
songs are lies no one can see his way out of—Zeus is a 
real lie-lover !”’ 

Thus she always spoke, calling on gods of her own 
within her. 

*‘Sing me nothing new,” said Athamas, who by now 
had forgotten the others. ‘‘ Sing me strong war, whose 
skein all men loved of Zeus must wind. Life is tamed 
to-day. War: Panic and Strife and Fear remorselessly 
ravening—where you sing, you know, of Strife, ‘ sister and 
comrade of Arés man-blood-boltered. Low at the first 
rears she her crest, but soon she stiffeneth her head to 
heaven, though on earth her feet are, increasing the groans 
of men’! That is good! Swords lopping the hands, 
and the bloody hand falling to clutch the ground! Men 
limping down to death on the spear that slew them! The 
heads! The heads holding but by a strip of skin and the 
mouth still bleating! The marrow spurting through the 
spine! Blood spurting through eyes and nose! Good! 


B: evening, the sky had cleared, but you could still 
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Good ! when the goddess guides the spear through the nape 
of the neck under the tongue and the teeth bite the bronze! 
When men with outstretched necks are cloven through the 
sinews as they plead, and the heads fall yelping! Helmets 
full of brains from the smashed heads—headless trunks set 
rolling like rollers through the throng—men cut across the 
nose’s root and eyes fallen out and the man doubling up 
to fall, and men cut through the hips, sitting down amid 
their fellows, clasping their entrails to them. Oh, Merion 
—swords hot with blood, arrow clashing on arrow in the 
air, spears thirsting to taste man’s-flesh, the scarlet cloud 
of death poured down upon the eyes... .”’ 

** Athamas,”’ said Melanippé suddenly, ‘‘ you may have 
bowels of bronze, but you are making the young boy sick.”’ 

To Medon’s astonishment, Athamas stood up, appeared 
about to answer, and then with rigid face went to the door 
and on to the platform of rock where the house stood. 
Melanippé laughec without opening her lips. 

**T thought I needed but to say that,’’ she reflected. 
‘“* Now we need have no blood-songs.” 

So Merion sang of the king Odusseus, roaming on and 
on, winning his dear life from seas and monsters: of the 
Seirens singing eternally on their rock, luring men to add 
their bones to the white heaps at their feet: of the im- 
mortal oxen of the Sun—undying oxen, because the 
nymphs kept them living, yet the men of that boat killed 
some of them, and the Sun was angered, and swore that 
if payment were not made he would go down and shine 
to the dead in Hades: and how none the less they ate 
those oxen, and still the dead hides crawled on the earth, 
the flesh lowed round the spits. And of how Odusseus 
and his men had to pass between Skulla and Kharubdis, 
and how first they passed beneath the cave of Skulla, and 
how she shot suddenly down with her many mouths and 
caught six of them, and swept them upwards, they calling 
him by name, and ate them in her cave, shrieking, calling 
him by name, holding out their hands—ah me, no worse 
thing ever. And thereafter, returning, he chose Kharubdis, 
and leapt and clung to the fig-tree over the whirlpool like 
a bat, looking down, and the others, his men, were gulped 
down by the monster and then vomited forth, but dead. . . 

Just as Melanippé was protesting that this was as bad 
as the War round about Ilios, Athamas returned, and 
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stood leaning for a while his forehead on the plaster of 
the wall. 

‘* You had better go to bed, Athamas,’’ said Melanippé, 
showing not so much as her teeth as she smiled at him. 
‘* We hate a host that keeps a guest longer than he wants 
to stay!” 

‘* Night,”’ said Merion considerately, ‘‘ is far advanced. 
It is good to obey night.”’ 

But Medon implored Merion not to stop singing. 

‘* Hush, sit, listen!’’ he implored. ‘‘ May this night 
never finish! May Athenaié prolong this night for us!” 

For the sorrow of Odusseus was being sweet to him: 
tears were shed by him as he thought of those reaching 
hands, and the last, last cry. Yet even this, he thought— 
even this... . 

** As you please,’’ said Merion. ‘‘ There is time to sleep, 
and time to enjoy music. You mustn’t go to bed before 
the proper time. Too much sleep is bad for you. Anyone 
who wants to go to bed, let him go!”’ 

But at this point Medon’s teeth began to chatter so vio- 
lently, that Melanippé, throwing down her wool, hurried 
him off to bed. 

During the night, he became unable to know whether 
he was hot or cold: he seemed to be all head, even though 
his back hurt horribly, and his wrists and ankles seemed 
unable to support the weight of hands and feet. In his 
head he pursued thoughts that he wished to think, and 
could not. He crawled down a labyrinth of thoughts in 
which stone walls constantly blocked the corridors. The 
walls were like spiders’ webs, yet stone. A small face kept 
looking at him, and he knew it was Zeus: yet the face 
was stupid and very small indeed. He wanted to push it 
away, but it never so much as blinked. He remembered 
the name Apollon, but he could not be sure what Apollon 
was: Apollon became the stony rain of blood-drops with 
which the sky pelted him; and again, he was papyrus- 
leaves, that flew up rustling and broke constantly into dust, 
so brittle were they. All this while, a pain in his side 
tormented him, but he did not understand it was a pain 
but thought it was the face. He also knew he was in 
Troié: yet Troié was a small thing, a toy on the floor of 
his room, and again it was Ocean, that swam round and 
round eternally, carrying him with it. Sometimes he felt 
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that he was so enormous that nothing else existed: he was 
the world, and yet he suffocated with the need to break 
outwards, and arched his back with the effort: and again, 
he became nothing but an outline, an outline made of fine 
wire, through which the torrent of stony rain beat and 
drove for ever, and in which the fluttering papyrus caught. 
He became unhappy beyond any misery of man: he was 
unhappier than Zeus. Above all, he struggled to remember 
songs, but the small verses rolied away from him like lice. 

During this illness Melanippé nursed him with great 
patience, invoking many gods beyond her wont: for 
though she had awe of gods, she seldom named them to 
herself, finding life hard enough without risking the inter- 
ference of Olumpos. This suited the thoughts she had 
behind her mind, though it would have been no good 
trying to tell them to Merion or even to herself. 

Medon therefore got better, but remained for a long 
time so weak that no one even thought of moving him; and 
when he was able once more to sit on the terrace over- 
looking the sea, they found they had become so fond of 
him, that since he began to cry when they mentioned the 
mainland, it became somehow settled that he should stay 
where he was. Melanippé said that he could attend to the 
garden while she worked in the house, especially as Merion 
never did any work in either. Not that she ever intended 
to let anyone save herself really touch the garden; but she 
had no sons, and felt the need of one. Medon had no 
home that he cared about, and was far too weak still to 
dispute this kindness, nor did he wish to. After a while 
his mind began to wake up again, and he learned many 
more songs from Merion. 

Athamas, who often came to the island now, because he 
was fond of Medon, used to visit him as he became stronger, 
because, said he, no one could possibly get better with no 
one to amuse him but Merion and Melanippé. Though these 
visits tired Medon very much, yet he on his side liked Atha- 
mas, rather to his surprise, for no one more different from 
what he was could be thought of. Athamas considered that 
Medon wanted cheering, and used to tell him all the tales he 
knew, but his voice was false, though loud, and he could not 
really chant them. 

Medon used to lie in the sun and wish he were a ship or a 
god, or that he could meet a god for once. He was sure he 
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could tell who was a god, who not. Gods were very recog- 
nizable—you saw the outline of their feet even when they 
went rapidly, hiding themselves. Of course if they really 
meant to hide . . . but then, why should they? They made 
themselves like everything in turn, that you might guess them 
everywhere. Yes—there would be an outline. . . As he lay 
there, the paths of water, where currents moved in the sea, 
were for him the trailing of divine cloaks, and the clouds 
kept him wondering whether now at last he would see they 
were who knew what goddess’s dim veil? Then he would 
fear deliciously: ought he to look sideways, and but guess 
the god that so asked to be but guessed at? The gods dike 
_ you, Athamas said one day, to be incredulous. They will not 
give one-sided victory, not even to themselves. They test 
you, and wish to be resisted. Then they enjoy their triumph. 
Medon thought rather that the gods were shy. They would 
not give themselves up to the roughness of mankind. , Their 
holiness forbade it: after all, perhaps they would not enter 
houses. . . Easily can they save a man, if they will, even 
from afar: they love their chosen, but even their love is 
secret. You cannot expect, said Medon, to see a god frankly 
loving mortal man. Their life and their open love are in 
their homes upon Olumpos steadfast ever: “ unshaken is it,” 
cried Medon, flushing red, “by winds, undrenched by 
shower; no snow sheets it, but a clear cloudless sky floats 
over it, and white radiance is poured out upon it! No. We 
see but outlines. . .” 

Athamas got up and left him, because Medon, he thought, 
should not get excited. So he went in to Merion, who was 
writing. 

“ T boil with indignation,” said he, “ and freeze with sweat 
when I listen to him. He angers me and frightens me. How 
does he know such things? Moreover, wait till he crosses 
and sees Olumpos. I did once, and it was as black as any 
other mountain in a storm. That is no gods’ home! Be- 
sides the gods live in all manner of places. Enough if they 
can recognize one another. All I ask is not to quarrel 
utterly with them. When they are angry, they rave indis- 
criminately, even among themselves. I should be sorry to 
see the outline of Zeus when he is angry. Every one of the 
gods who ever rebuked him he threw down from his moun- 
tain, and even Heré he hung from its cliffs with two anvils 
at her feet to keep her quiet.” 
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“ You know more tales than I do,” said Merion, smiling. 

“ If we are to have tales,”’ said Athamas, “ for the love of 
the blessed gods, let us have tales that kindle laughter. 
When I think of those anvils. . . No wonder she hated 
him. Can you not see her, watching him as she sat upon 
Olumpos, and thinking how she hated him? And laughed 
that she could trick him? Ho! How she sought Aphro- 
dité’s girdle, wherein is all seduction, and called upon death's 
brother, Sleep, since death has no hold upon a god, but Sleep 
is even a god-conqueror?” 

‘“* Ah,” said Merion, “ but that is a lovely song. The grass 
and flowers below them, the golden cloud above, and the in- 
cessant shining dew. . . Still, do not sing that song to 
Medon, Athamas!” 

“Then shall I sing of Arés and Aphrodité?” he asked, 
smiling slyly. ‘“ I laugh and I laugh! ‘ Willingly,’ said 
Hermes, ‘ and with thrice the chains that Arés has, and you 
could all of you look on!’ Black scowled Arés! Poseidén 
begged Hephaistos to set Arés free—he would promise to be 
good! ‘A sorry task,’ said Hephaistos, ‘to accept securi- 
ties from sorry fellows!’ Still, he loosed him, and off went 
Aphrodité to her fragrant altar in Kupros. And well she 
might!” 

‘“‘ That is another song,” said Merion, “ that you can leave 
out. It is no song of mine. I stand amazed at the tales 
you young men think of in the towns. Such songs have 
not reached us from old days.” 

“ T thought of it myself,” said Athamas. “ Medon is not 
the only one that has self-taught songs within him. Only I 
have not his voice. Still, when I think of anything, I need 
not make black marks upon papyrus. What my wits have 
they hold.” 

“Still you need not sing it,” repeated Merion, and 
Athamas went away. 

Medon was too weak for a long time even to tell Athamas 
that he did not like his songs, and it was really Melanippé 
who saw first that he was tired by them. She could see 
things readily, like this; but she did not know well what to do 
next, and treated Medon’s fancies rather roughly, though she 
treated Athamas far more roughly still. 

“* Athamas,” said she to Medon, “ is a weakling and more 
lazy than an ass fatted at a manger. You should not listen 
to his nonsense.” 
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“I like Athamas,” said the boy. “ But I love the blessed 
gods, and Athamas makes them seem far from me and even 
hateful.’ 

“‘ If you love them,” she said wisely, “ that too, I suppose, 
is'a gift from them. So how should they be far?” 

“And I used to dream of them,” he said, “ of Apollon at 
any rate. Dreams too come from Zeus, they say. But now 
I dream of what Athamas tells to me, and I do not want 
so to dream of gods.” 

“ Listen,” she said, “I am a woman, and I know much 
more about the gods than either you do or Athamas.: But 
_ dreams flit about innumerable, and not all of them mean 

something. If you wish to please the gods, get well. The 
first thing is to live. When you are well, you will be useful 
in the house; but if you become a ghost you will have to 
be kept away.” 

““T should be sorry,” said Medon, smiling, “to be kept 
from this house which has become dear to me.”’ 

“ Very well, then,” she replied. ‘‘ Get well quick.” 

And she went in from the terrace, thinking her own 
thoughts, though she could not have told you what they were. 

However, Athamas could not prevent himself telling new 
tales, as he heard them, to the boy; and one day, Melanippé, 
coming out, found Medon crying. She advanced angrily. 

‘“‘ What are you doing to him, you Athamas-Adamas?” she 
asked, sure that it was her nephew’s fault. ‘ What are you 
saying to him?” 

Athamas sulked, and after a minute it was Medon who 
replied. 

“I have ever loved,” said he, “ golden Apollon and his 
mother, and Zeus, and Poseidén with his trident. But by 
talking ever of Arés and Aphrodité, he makes me shrink 
from all the race of heavenly ones.” 

“ Arés,”’ said Melanippé, “ is a lusty madman, a curse in- 
carnate, and a turncoat even in your songs, Athamas, and 
even in Merion’s. And as for the soft Aphrodité! Papapai! 
Pallas is my goddess, and with her I am content, and perhaps 
the queen of goddesses, Heré.’’ And indeed at times she had 
thought she might be like them, for she had always been a 
large woman. 

“Speak carefully! Speak carefully!” cried Athamas, 
rather frightened. 
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“ Tatata!” she cried. “* Who should be careful first? Who 
sang how it was Athenaié in the battle who made straight 
for Arés, having pushed Sthenelos, charioteer of Diomedés, 
from the chariot, and then, pressing hard on Diomedés’ spear 
drove it by the chink at the waistband into the belly of Arés 
and he roared like ten thousand men in war? He roared, 
and he went off and howled to Zeus his father, and whim- 
pered like a little girl by her mother’s apron, asking to be 
taken up, and having been wounded lamented to his sire that 
the gods by fighting merely made sport for men: and that it 
was Pallas who set them all by the ears, and that he—he—had 
had to run for it. And from Zeus he got no more comfort 
than you from me, Athamas. ‘ Silence,’ cried the Thunderer : 
‘you are an intolerable god. If you were not of my be- 
getting long since would you have been tossed down from 
Olumpos!’” 

“ Arés would drag Zeus himself down,” said Athamas, 
still sulking, “ before he was tossed down.” 

“ Tatata,” said Melanippé again, for she was really angry: 
“ though a gold chain were fastened to Zeus’s leg and all the 
rest of the gods tugged at it, by one kick he would pull them 
all up into mid-air and leave them hanging, a toy for the 
winds and laughter for mankind.” 

“How can the gods be a laughter for mere men?” said 
Medon unhappily. But Melanippé had now forgotten that 
he was unhappy. 

“ The gods,” she said, “ are a laughter to the gods. His 
Aphrodité! Not Arés alone did Diomedés hit, but Aphro- 
dité! Hit her in the wrist, quite softly, with hissword. Her 
ichor flowed. Aineias, her own son, that she was hiding in 
her white cloak, she threw away from her and she went howl- 
ing into heaven. How even Diomedés mocked her! ‘ Give 
way, god’s daughter, from war! Enough for you to cajole 
weak women. In battle, men eat each other raw. If you 


but heard of war, you would shudder stiff!’ So the man 
spoke: and in heaven, the gods, weeping tears of laughter, 
went to Zeus and said: ‘ Zeus father . . . you won’t mind, 


whatever we say to you? Aphrodité, the Kyprian Aphrodité, 
was seducing a Troian woman to seek one of those Achaians 
that she loved so mightily, and she scratched her hand on a 
safety-pin while she was stroking one of those pretty-clad 
Achaians.’ ” 

A smile had been widening on the face of Athamas. 
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‘“‘ And your own Heré,” he said, “and Athenaié! Who 
whacked Artemis over the ears with her own arrows? Who 
thumped white Aphrodité on the breast? Heré! Athenaié! 
Who feught with Arés and got called a dog-fly? Athenaié! 
If any of the gods fight, all do. If any are laughable, they 
all are. Respected aunt, men tell these tales, though I am 
sure you oughtn’t to know them. Where have you been? There 
comes an hour when the women ought to leave the hall to 
the men. You listened behind the curtain. You never will 
stop men. And why should you? To my mind, men are a 
deal more respectful to the gods behind their minds than 
women are.” 

“‘ Perhaps it is because I am ill,” said Medon, “ that I do 
not want to laugh at anything. Neither at your tales, Atha- 
mas, nor at anything else. But you seem to me to spoil 
what is beautiful, both the gods, and that shadow of the gods 
that rests within your heart.” 

“* Now we shall have some more outlines,” said he, smiling 
kindly. 

Medon indeed was weak, for he suddenly got angry. 

“You are worse than the worst of your tales,” he said, his 
face flushed. ‘“‘ You are a coward and a bully, for I am weak 
in body, and as for my mind, you know that it is easy to 
bruise, and you bruise it. You take an easy task! When 
you put up your fists to the weakest of public beggars, you 
will find the victory not so single-sided.” 

Athamas was sorry that he had hurt Medon, but the boy 
would not be comforted nor speak to him for several days. 
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C. C. MARTINDALE. 


(To be continued.) 































MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


AN ATTEMPT TO REVIVE ‘ PORTALISM.” 


ATHOLICS in England naturally hoped that the publication 

of the Pope’s December Encyclical on the conditions of 
True Unity, joined with the demonstration of the futility of the 
“* Malines Conversations ” revealed in the defective Report issued 
shortly after, had cleared away for good those false notions of 
Catholic doctrine and of English history on which, conveniently 
nicknamed “ Portalism,” delusive hopes of ‘‘ Corporate Reunion ” 
were based. But they reckoned without the “ Anglo-Catholics ” 
under whose auspices there have recently been published in 
English some lectures by a French priest, reviving the whole 
series of discredited fallacies concerning that subject, of which 
the late Abbé Portal was the chief begetter. The book has not 
been sent to THE MONTH for review and its potentialities of 
evil are now perhaps not great, still one may take occasion of its 
publication to reiterate one’s astonishment that educated and re- 
putable foreign Catholics, disdaining quite accessible and authen- 
tic sources of information, should ever have lent themselves so 
complacently to furthering a colossal and mischievous pretence. 
A few comments will show how thoroughly that astonishment is 
justified. 

The book referred to is entitled ‘“‘ Rome and Reunion,” and 
is a translation of nine addresses, “ given,” as we are told in Lord 
Halifax’s Introduction, “ by the Abbé Calvet, Professor of the 
Institut Catholique in Paris, in the Chapel of the ‘ Priests of the 
Mission,’ some little time ago.” The English publishers are 
Messrs. Philip Allan and Co. Of the Introduction nothing shall 
be said here, out of respect for the venerable age and character 
of its author, except that the expression “some little time ago” 
hardly suggests that the addresses were delivered in 1921, that 
is, long before the gradual dissipation of errors concerning “ re- 
union,” resulting,indirectly,from the Malines Conversations. This, 
of course, makes their republication now all the more surprising, 
but at the same time partially explains how, in 1921, a Nihil 
Odstat could have been obtained from a Censor of so serious a 
reputation as Pére Yves de la Britre. We do not know how far 
the author is responsible for the publication, by a Protestant firm, 
of a book on religious topics without ecclesiastical approval 
here, nor what claim the publishers have to describe, quite 
erroneously, the work as an “ authorized statement of the Roman 
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attitude towards the reunion of Christendom ” (Itals. sic). Be that 
as it may, in case these lectures should continue over here the 
misconceptions they have had their share in fostering amongst 
some of- our French and Belgian brethren (perhaps more in 
number than most of us had thought possible), it may be well 
to say plainly that, in all that concerns Anglicanism, they 
are ill-informed, misleading and mischievous. What the 
conjérencier has to say about the Orthodox Churches of 
the East may here be left alone. We are concerned only with 
his treatment of the Anglican Establishment, of the character 
and constitution of the Catholic Church, and of “the problem 
of union.” 

The original sin of “ Portalism,” with which the Abbé Calvet 
is deeply infected, is to regard the Anglican Church as if it were 
a body of the same nature as the Orthodox Churches, and as if 
it were merely a schismatic descendant of the pre-reformation 
Church in England. We read (p. 65): 


Of all the Christian Churches, the one which has latterly 
manifested the most ardent desire for, and the clearest 
understanding of, Christian unity is assuredly the Anglican 
Church. Nearer to us and to our mentality than the 
Churches of the East, she can more easily come to an under- 
standing of the French mind [note the adjective]: and yet 
we know far too little about her, and, sad to say, even 
instructed Catholics acquiesce in false ideas and erroneous 
judgments concerning her. 


They do indeed! as the travesty of history which follows 
shows. The Abbé Calvet, unmoved by the Papal repudiation 
of Anglican Orders, has informed us already (p. 45) that— 


If the Church of England has preserved a greater degree 
of unity [than the Protestants of Germany, Switzerland and 
France], it is due to the much greater share of Catholicism 
and Romanism which it has preserved. /¢ has clung to 
Catholic dogma and the priesthood. (1) 


Now (p. 66) he warns us that—‘‘ Charity must at the outset 
try to have accurate knowledge of those who ought to be loved.” 
And so we are to learn that—‘* The Anglican Church has a 
glorious past.” Our French scholar does not share our view 
that it is the child of the “ Virgin Queen.” No, it seems that 
it started with the Conversion of England “by missionaries 
sent from Rome.” But, after producing many martyrs and saints, 
later, “ through its laxity, its particularism, its submission to the 
King, and its taste for Reform . . . England allowed itself 
to be drawn into schism. Henry VIII. declared himself the 


' Italics ours, as are all subsequent ones, 
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protector oj the national Church, and the bond of attachment 
to Rome was broken” (pp. 66, 67). Amongst the Abbé’s gifts 
a sense of humour seems lacking. The murderer of Cardinal 
Fisher and the robber of the monasteries was a singular pro- 
tector of the Church. But worse follows. Without any mention 
of the destruction of the Catholic hierarchy under Elizabeth, 
the author says that the Church of England, as a result, “ broke 
up inte a multitude of sects. The official Church, however, 
thanks to the Bishops who rallied round the Sees of Canterbury 
and York, whose authority goes back to the origins of Chris- 
tianity in the island, preserved a degree of organization after 
this serious numerical weakening. But the Protestant spirit crept 
little by little into the official Church itself and at some points 
corrupted the Catholic doctrine and brought on symtoms which 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century resulted in a veritable 
prostration of religion” (p. 68). 

Here is a display of “ accurate knowledge”! There is no 
distinction between the Henrican schism and the Elizabethan 
“ new religion”; no mention of the Acts of Supremacy and of 
Uniformity ; nor of the Bull Regnans in Excelsis; nor of Tyburn 
and its martyrs; nor of the seminary priests; nor of the penal 
laws ; nor of the Vicars Apostolic; nor does the author give any 
hint of the existence of the Catholic Hierarchy and Church now 
flourishing in England. 

Of the present condition of “ the Anglican Church ” we learn: 


According to Newman,’ it is a Church having a Catholic 
form of organization, which, however, has introduced into its 
Catholicism a certain number of ideas and systems borrowed 
from various Lutheran and Calvinistic theologians. But pre- 
cisely because it has retained a large amount of Catholicism 
in organization and doctrine, the intermingled Protestantism 
has not become an integral part of the Church and is capable 
of being eliminated (pp. 70,71). It is a Church distressed 
by strong doctrinal divisions, but is being impelled by its 
religious needs and a hind of internal logic to give expression 
daily to more and more of the Catholicism of which it is full, 
and to free itself from the Protestant elements which retard 
and weaken it. Union will become possible with a Church 
which is moving in the direction of unity (p. 72). 


It is to be hoped that the contents of the Deposited Book and 
the discussions thereon have opened the good Abbé’s eyes to 
the truth. But even in 1921—! 

We are told of Leo XIII.’s condemnation of Anglican Orders, 
which, “sad as it was for the religious soul of Anglicans had 

' No reference is given for this opinion of Newman’s which may have been uttered 
in his Anglican days. 
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the advantage of ridding the problem of endless discussions ;" 
but instead of pointing out that one of the problems thus got rid 
of was the existence of a real priesthood in Anglicanism, the 
Abbé dwells on that “ touching appeal " from Lambeth, supposed 
to embody an offer to submit to conditional ordination, the 
futility of which we pointed out in the March MONTH.? The 
Abbé thinks otherwise :—“ Certainly this solemn measure removes 
one of the great obstacles in the way of union” (p. 77). 

So far we have mentioned only questions of history on which 
a foreigner who does not go to the proper sources may more 
easily be misled. But we regret to say that these lectures contain 
some doctrinal views which are not in accord with Catholic 
teaching. Here are statements about the Catholic Church which 
no orthodox treatise “de Ecclesia Christi” could possibly 
countenance :: 

The Christian unity which Jesus intended, and the Holy 
Ghost intended, has been opposed by human passions, and 
instead of the Church, which Jesus Christ appointed to in- 
troduce the Kingdom of God, being strongly organized with- 
in itself, it is represented by a multitude of Christian 
communions separated among themselves by the accumu- 
lated misunderstandings of centuries (p. 50). 

The Church of Christ must, therefore, rediscover its unity, 
its one fold under one Shepherd (p. 64). 

The Church was one; it has been torn asunder (p. 123). 

How beautiful was the Church when she was one! 


(p. 124). 

The tendency before mentioned to class Anglicanism as a 
branch of the Church in temporary schism is seen in the Abbé’s 
discussion of methods of union: 

This union might be brought about by the individual 
conversion of the better informed members of the various 
Churches who would then withdraw [from their own bodies] 
and enter the Roman Church (p. 61). But it must be 
acknowledged that the movement of individual conversions 
will probably never be strong enough to effect union . . 
and so Leo XIII. contemplated the accomplishment of unity 
by the corporate reunion of the Christian Churches. And 
indeed corporate reunion alone offers to the separated 
Churches the organic unity of the Catholic Church while 
preserving their own features and their personality (p. 62). 

Can even the Abbé’s lively imagination picture Anglicanism, 
whose boast and glory is its comprehensiveness, retaining that 
particular “feature” in a united Church? Again:— 

Union with Rome is nct synonymous with absorption. In 


t See “ * Adjustment’ of Anglican Orders,” p. 258. 
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the first place, no one is asked for retractions, but rather 
for explanations; no one is asked to make a submission, 
but rather to enter into unity (p. 60). 


To this we merely reply that recognition of the Divinely- 
instituted primacy of jurisdiction belonging to the Holy See is 
the first and most essential step in the reconciliation whether of 
a schismatic Church or an individual. The retention of various 
rites peculiar to dissidents is quite another matter. 

Now, there is much in the book that is edifying, and other 
passages may, no doubt, be taken to counterbalance to some 
extent those which have been quoted. But they will not be so 
taken by Anglicans, and the general tenor of the addresses is 
most mischievous, as the use already made of them shows. 
Obviously it encourages the Anglican pretensions to “continuity,” 
the Anglican heresy of a divided Church, and those vain hopes 
of an approaching “ corporate reunion ” of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment with the Catholic Church which have been, and are, 
such an obstacle to the work of the true Church in England. 
“ Accurate knowledge!” How little can those who deliver such 
utterances as these addresses know of the arguments used by 
High Anglicans to prevent the conversion to the Catholic religion 
of many trembling on the brink of submission! How little can 
they understand the distress that may be caused to recent 
converts, accused by those whom they have left of disloyalty and 
impatience! How little can they realize of the difficulties put 
in the way of those who are praying and working for the con- 
version of relations and friends left behind in that city of 
confusion, the Established Church of England! Yet there are 
those who could enlighten them, had they the real desire to know. 


W. A. SPENCE. 





“PROGRESSIVE” CHRISTIANITY. 


OT long ago, a well-known Anglican divine proclaimed that 
** Christianity is not a creed to be believed, nor a law to be 
obeyed, but a life to be lived.’’ Like the ‘‘ Ama, et fac quod vis ”’ 
of St. Augustine, the phrase is capable of a profound and orthodox 
interpretation. But, coming from a Broad Churchman, one 
rightly reckons it as a specimen of the specious clap-trap which 
seeks to belittle the fixed dogmas and definite moral teaching of 
the Catholic Church. In that superficial and invidious sense it 
will be accepted by the kind of people who like to hear about ‘‘ pro- 
gressive thought ’’ and ‘‘ independent morality ’’; but by no 
others. 
What one is curious to know is, how, on any theory, Christian 
or not, human life can be lived without fixed principle. If there 
is any difference between man and the lower animals, it is that 
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man, in his characteristic activities, adopts his ends and selects 
the means thereto. And as long as he is so constituted, he can- 
not dispense with definite principles in religion or in any other 
department of life. 

But it is the fashion nowadays to imagine that progress means 
indefiniteness ; that fixed beliefs and ethical standards are an im- 
pediment to the development of mental and moral life. The under- 
lying assumption is, that truth is not a thing which has ever been 
attained, but something always to be attained ; and that morality 
is a vague rectitude of will to be aspired to without any directive 
discipline. Neither is a real goal, but a name to express our end- 
less striving. As long as we are “‘ progressing,’’ it does not 
matter whither, even if we are to end ‘‘ in vacuo.’’ 

The vast and indeterminate is always impressive; and this 
grandiose idea of thought liberated from the rigid beliefs of the 
past, and morality untrammelled by any traditional code of laws, 
easily imposes on the type of mind that is lacking in plain, common 
sense. But on analysis it gets no support even from the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis on which it is supposed to rest: so far as 
evolution operates at all, it is always from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the vague to the definite. What is more, the idea is in 
utter disagreement with the facts of man’s nature and the history 
of his actual development. 

Man is consciously purposeful and constructive, and he advances 
by building on the foundations he has already laid. The type of 
his admittedly real progress is found in the mathematical sciences ; 
and so far as he has approximated to this advance, he has pro- 
gressed in physics and metaphysics, in ethics and theology. Not 
that he is working on the same plane of exact ideas in all of these, 
but that the norm of his progress is the same. The difference is 
great whether he is working on the level of sense as in physics, or 
on the level of pure ideas as in metaphysics ; whether he is dealing 
with the deliverances of his natural conscience in ethics, or with 
the supernatural law of Revelation in theology. But in every case 
his progress depends on his adhering to what he has assured kim- 
self of—on raising the edifice of knowledge on fixed principles, 
and on recognizing fundamental obligations, however high he may 
have pitched his spiritual endeavour. In other words, he ad- 
vances in the measure in which he is a constructer and not a mere 
explorer ; and construction always implies an immovable basis. 

The realization of this essential condition of progress was the 
invaluable contribution of the Greek mind to philosophy. In in- 
sisting on the ‘‘ universal ’’—that is, the fixed and definite—as the 
basis of all science, theoretical and practical, the Greeks formu- 
lated the law according to which, as a historical fact, the human 
mind has progressed. There are those at the present day who 
have an unaccountable prepossession in favour of the ‘‘ dynamic ”’ 
rather than the “ static,’? and who, therefore, regard a ‘‘ wider 
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consistency ’’ as the only thing attainable at any stage of thought. 
How there can be consistency where nothing is fixed, or what is 
the value of mere consistency apart from truth, they do not explain, 
The eternal re-arranging of an intellectual jig-saw, where the 
elements of conception are for ever changing, would seem to be 
rather a futile occupation, and hardly what we understand by 
progress. Howbeit, these ‘‘ progressive ’’ thinkers are pleased to 
slight the Greek outlook as too “‘ rationalistic.’’ But the Greeks 
had this discernment, that they saw man, not as a mere creature of 
blind instinct, but as he really is, ‘‘ a rational animal.’’ Plato 
may have unduly hypostatized his ‘‘ Ideas ’’ in trying to secure the 
validity of science, and Socrates may have attached too much 
importance to ‘‘ knowledge ‘‘ for the practice of virtue; but Aris- 
totle, who had not the defects of either, would have commended 
both for stressing the ‘‘ permanent ”’ as the necessary element in 
thought and conduct. None of these men knew anything of Chris- 
tianity, but it would not win their respect for it, to be told that 
‘* it was not a creed to be believed, nor a law to be obeyed, but a 
life to be lived.”’ 

The phrase exhibits just that ‘‘ conceit of knowledge without 
the reality *’ (73 mwrevew cidévar—rd olerOa <cidevar & ovx ol6e) 
which called forth the Irony of Socrates. We can imagine how, 
with the keenness of a Spartan hound, to borrow Plato’s ex- 
pression, he would fasten on the vague, imposing words “‘ life 
to be lived,’’ requiring to be certified what End was to be attained, 
what Method to be followed, above all, what Principles were to 
be the starting point. He could as little conceive of a Christian 
life without creeds and laws, as he could think of a pilot, or a 
brazier, or a carpenter, or any such, plying his craft without a 
definite theory and a set of practical rules derived from it. And 
this, because he would rightly regard the Christian life, not less 
than those humble arts, as one of the things which man may be 
presumed to know with certainty—a ‘“‘human”’ thing (rév@pdéraa). 

It might seem superfluous to point out a truth so obvious, except 
that, just as in the days of Socrates, many are now so bewildered 
by rival speculations as to despair of an objective and universal 
theory and rule of life. The same individualism which expressed 
itself in the ‘‘ Homo omnium mensura ”’ of Protagoras is seen in 
our day in an antipathy to the idea of truth as a common posses- 
sion—something in which the individual may participate, but 
which existed before him, and which will exist after him. It was 
the merit of Socrates to prove in the domain of morals that such 
an objective system of truth does exist—that man’s ethical notions 
are embodied in various human institutions; that they are im- 
bedded in the language which the individual inherits and does not 
create; that they underlie the compromises which unite men of 
different nationalities and different political ideals in the same 
human society ; and that, as so externalized, they are something 
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stable to which the individual must conform as to a law. As 
Socrates would have summed it, what is Right (rd Sicaov) is 
what is Lawful (rd vopimov). And in so demonstrating the ob- 
jectivity of moral standards, he not only originated the science 
of ethics, but, by bringing into relief the immutable character of 
all truth, he liberated philosophy from the uncertainty of mere 
opinion and made scientific progress a possibility. 

If, therefore, a Christian requires creeds to believe and laws to 
obey, he is simply declaring his needs as a man. Truth may be 
greater than his intellect, and perfection far above his will, but 
he needs further stimulus than his native inclination towards both, 
if he is to be in any degree effective. The mere desire of truth 
and goodness in the abstract is of little avail: to realize them in 
the concrete he must have both dogmas and precepts. Were man 
a “* perfectly unified self ’’ ; were all his faculties in due subordina- 
tion to a controlling principle, itself infallible, he might implicitly 
trust his nature, and live his life in the confidence that his ‘‘ be- 
haviour ’’ would be always right. But the tragic fact about him 
is, that he is very much of a “‘ dissociated self ’’; that there is 
‘** a law of his members fighting against the law of his mind ’’; 
and this being so, he has, in the primary sense of the word, to 
** conduct ’’ himself according to an objective rule. Any philo- 
sophy which fails to take account of that fact—which treats man 
as though he were normal, whereas experience shows him to be 
the outstanding anomaly in creation—is simply flattering his pride. 
It is very gratifying to be exhorted to be ‘‘ true to our better 
selves,’’ to ‘‘ live the higher life ’’—and the like accommodating 
and useless generalities. But there are only too many ‘“‘ well- 
meaning ’’ fools in the world ; and the Christian who is convinced 
of the result of original sin, not only as a truth of revelation, but 
as a fact of experience, will find it necessary to his humility as a 
sinner, and befitting his wisdom as a man, to look for ‘‘ creeds to 
be believed and laws to be obeyed.”’ 

Not that there is not a true sense in which Christianity is ‘‘ a 
life to be lived ’’; only, the people who have reached the stage of 
spiritual development of which it is true, would be probably the 
last to say that it is “‘ neither a creed to be believed nor a law to be 
obeyed.’’ There is a point in the growth of the believer in the Faith, 
at which he not merely assents to its several dogmas, but holds 
them as a vast synthesis, experiencing a depth of intellectual satis- 
faction in comprehending their relations as parts of a consistent 
whole, viewing them, too, from some higher vantage ground of 
supernatural wisdom, which is the very fullness of ‘‘ peace in be- 
lieving.’’ There is a point in moral development also, when by 
much self-discipline a man has acquired such an ascendancy over 
his appetites, and so brought his will into conformity with the 
Divine Will, that the dualism of law and concupiscence has for 
him begun to disappear. It is the state where precepts are no longer 
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his conscious concern, but counsels; wherein the whole current 
of his being is so set towards the good, that right action is more 
like a divine instinct than a deliberate purpose—the state to which 
St. Paul refers when he says : ‘‘ My just man lives by faith.’’ But 
he who has arrived at this blessed condition will hardly be tempted 
to ‘* scorn the base degrees by which he did ascend.’’ His attitude 
will be rather that of the master painter who seems to work more 
by genius than by set rule, but who is all the time paying implicit 
homage to the principles learned in his apprenticeship. 

Unhappily, the condition is very rare, and most of us have to 
confess to the end of our lives, that we are ‘* merely apprentices 
in the workshop of Christ.’’ Even for the most advanced, the 
expression, ‘‘ life to be lived,’’ is merely the description of a state 
and not a prescription for practice ; and so we have all to look back 
to the point from which we started—to the props and guides neces- 
sary for our progress—‘‘ creeds to be believed and laws to be 
obeyed.”’ 

One does not readily meet with a person so priggish about his 
religion as to claim that he can dispense with them ; but the tacit 
assumption that they are not necessary is only too evident in the 
travesty of Christianity, prevalent in this country. If Revelation 
is an objective message from the Unseen, and not a mere evolution 
of man’s inner consciousness, it should be clear that it must be 
very much a matter of creeds and laws. And that, certainly, was 
the character it bore when Christ sent the Twelve to teach. But, 
apparently, the position of a disciple is irksome to those who are 
obsessed by the fetish of ‘‘ progressive thought.’’ The ‘‘ pro- 
gress,’’ as far as one can make out, is a progress towards the 
inane; where not only all dogmas but all distinctions—even the 
distinction between positive and negative—shall perish in its abso- 
lute indifference. That is a mental state which an individual can 
hardly think good for himself, and which collectively, can mean 
nothing but the chaotic assemblage of all the “‘yeas’’ and ‘‘nays’’ 
that have ever been uttered by the lips of man. However, this 
mental ideal is becoming strangely popular outside the Catholic 
Church in our scientific west; and one likes to conjecture what 
fate it holds in store for those who have no foothold on the 
Rock. In the “‘ nirvana ’’ towards which we are said to be “‘ pro- 
gressing,’’ there will be neither creeds to put a check upon error, 
nor laws to put a restraint upon passion: a man can think as he 
pleases and will as he pleases—if there is left to him the power to 
think or will at all. There will be nothing but absolute “‘ free- 
dom ’’—but, freedom of the leaf which is at the mercy of the winds, 
not the freedom in subjection to law in which lies man’s natural 
dignity ; still less the higher supernatural freedom of the saints, 
which is the ‘‘ liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.’’ 


RAYMOND O’FLYNN. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 
. The Mexican Government has been actively 
i and _persecuting the Catholic Church in Mexico for 
Secular Press. OVer two years. The Mexican hierarchy has 
uttered many protests in combined and in- 
dividual pastoral letters; the Pope has taken many occasions, 
notably at the end of last year, to call the attention of the 
civilized world to the iniquity going on; various South American 
_ Governments have denounced the anti-religious Mexican laws ; 
the hierarchy of the United States and of France have pub- 
licly expressed their sympathy with the outraged Catholics; 
‘Canadian Catholics have objected successfully to official inter- 
course with the persecutors ; the Catholic Congress at Manchester 
last September passed a strongly worded resolution of protest; 
the Catholic press, here and abroad, has all along given full pub- 
licity to the incidents of the religious “ Terror" under which 
their fellow-Catholics labour ;! even as late as this year’s Low- 
Week meeting the Catholic bishops of this land reiterated the 
sympathy of their flocks for the victims of President Calles,— 
the world, we may say, has been ringing for two long years 
with the details of murder, robbery and sacrilege perpetrated 
by an atheist clique, which holds power by force of arms and uses 
it with an utter disregard for justice and morality against the 
Catholic religion. From the purely business standpoint Mexico 
has been providing for a very long time the most excellent 
“copy” that could be imagined. Yet it was not until last month 
that one of the larger English secular dailies, challenged by 
a prominent Catholic, opened its pages to first-hand news from 
Mexico, provided by its special correspondent, and gave its 
readers the information which had been accessible in the Catho- 
lic press for so many months. That the same phenomenon of 
boycott is to be seen in Mexico’s neighbour, the United States, 
suggests that the conspiracy of silence here is not to be explained 
away as due merely to British lack of enterprise. American 
Catholics, through their press and that very live organization, 
the Catholic National Welfare Conference, have long laboured 
to arouse their fellow-countrymen to the gross violation of or- 
dinary human liberties of which the Mexican Government is 
guilty. The silence of the secular press, therefore, cannot be 
the result of ignorance, for even if the press-agencies, depen- 
dent on the Government for permission to function on Mexican 
soil, dared not speak the truth on that account, there were, and 


+ We are glad to associate the Anglican Church Times with those who have 
consistently and unequivocally condemned the Mexican persecution. 
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are, a thousand sources of information open to those who desire 
to know.! 


The cause of this press-boycott of what is 
oe ad essentially a Catholic grievance is probably 
Press boycott. twofold—financial interests which make it ex- 

pedient to be friendly with the Mexican 

Government, and hatred or contempt for the Catholic faith. 
No one can pretend to say in what proportion these motives 
operate in any particular case. We have the word of a high 
U.S. official that twelve Bristol bombing-planes have been 
bought by Calles from England, and who can doubt that muni- 
tion-makers in the States are doing a lively trade with the 
same purchaser? And when we recall that Mexico is a country 
of immense mineral wealth, and possesses huge reservoirs of 
petroleum, we can readily understand how the foreign Mammon 
is quite ready to be friendly with the native Moloch, however 
fiendish the practices of the latter. And Mammon controls the 
press. As for the often-unconscious anti-Catholic complex which 
dominates the Protestant mind here and in the States, we have 
only to remember the publicity constantly given to the anti- 
Christian atrocities in Russia, where the Church is at any rate 
not Roman, or to ask ourselves what would happen in the Eng- 
lish-speaking press if S. Mussolini, for instance, were to pro- 
ceed to exterminate the Protestants in Italy, in order to realize 
that there is an active and persistent press-discrimination against 
that ancient faith which, even in the time of the Apostles, was 
known as “ the sect which is everywhere gainsaid.” The shame- 
ful support given to Calles by many non-Catholic clergymen in 
the States and in this country shows this complex at its worst, 
but it appears also in many of the letters called forth by the 
exposures in the Daily Express. Every outrage on life or 
liberty is intelligible, pardonable, or even praiseworthy if 
directed against the hated adherents of “ Rome.” No protest 
is to be believed; even if justified it would only indicate that 
the “ Romans ” are being paid back in their own coin. ‘ What 
harm am I doing?” asks the Lamb. “ Far down the stream of 
history,” says the Wolf, “ your ancestors, with their Inquisition, 
their Bartholomew massacres, their Edicts of Nantes, their 
Spanish Armadas, muddied my drinking-water.” Such is the 
logic, induced by that visionary “fear of Rome,” which our 
Protestant neighbours drink in with their mother’s milk and 
are taught in their schools, and which outlasts, very often, their 
attachment to their own nebulous religion. 


t The occasional short reports of events in Mexico appearing in The Times and 
other papers are either colourless or give the Government view. There is no 
attempt to reach or give the full facts. 
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. Catholics owe to the Daily Express the thanks 
Keeping due to a paper which shows proper honesty 


ann open. and fairness of treatment. It has recognized 
their rights, amongst them the right to be 
recognized, and, if only because those rights are so often ignored 
such recognition calls for our gratitude. The Zxfress stands 
to lose nothing, morally or materially, by its action; rather it 
profits morally, and perhaps financially, by its exposure of the 
Calles régime. Let us hope that it will not stop there, but that, 
having revealed the truth in this matter for a week or so, it will 
not, thereafter, turn its back on Mexico or fail to pillory any 
further abominations that may henceforth be perpetrated there. 
The prestige it has gained will increase, especially if its honest 
enterprise fails to shame its contemporaries out of their ignoble 
reticence. Catholics themselves can help to keep open the breach 
thus made in the ramparts of bigotry by constantly providing 
the press with accurate accounts of past Mexican history and 
present Mexican happenings, the latter to be read in the light of 
the former. There is a vast supply of literature available, con- 
tained in the despatches of our weekly papers, the protests of 
the victims, articles in various magazines,’ and the publications 
of the N.C.W.C. of America which has issued documents cover- 
ing every phase of the tragic drama as it unfolds itself year 
by year. The revolt against Government misrule, especially in 
the State of Jalisco and its borders, which taxes all Calles’ 
efforts to keep from spreading, was not engineered by the 
Church: from the beginning the Bishops have counselled patience 
and mere passive resistance. But just as Elizabeth took occa- 
sion of the Catholic struggle for religious freedom against her 
irreligious laws to denounce her victims as traitors, so President 
Calles, who is avowedly trying “ to catch up” with Europe, has 
used this spontaneous reaction against iniquitous conditions, 
which no moralist could condemn, to confuse the issues. The 
issues, nevertheless, are clear. An attempt is being made to 
enslave the Church to the State. Czsar and Peter are at hand- 
grips, as so often in the world’s history, and, on the victory of 
the latter, assured, though it may be tardy, depends the freedom 
of Mexico’s soul from State tyranny. The misguided Noncon- 
formists who are rejoicing in the sorrows of the Church are false 
to their own ideals of spiritual independence. This, then, is 
the main fact which Catholics must labour to make and keep 
clear for the benefit of the ignorant and misinformed. 
' We may recall a paper called ‘* Church and State in Mexico ; an Impartial 
Survey,”” which appeared in this periodical in October, 1926. Written by a 
resident in Mexico, its studiously moderate exposition forms the weightiest in- 


dictment, on religious and historical grounds, of the Calles Government and its 


laws which has yet appeared. 
2 Lists and prices can be obtained from N.C. W.C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 


N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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There have been rumours of an “accommoda- 
of P in tion” between Calles and the Church for some 
Mexico. ‘time past. Influential American ecclesiastics 
are known to have been active in the matter. 
Exiled Mexican Bishops, particularly Bishop Pascual Diaz, the 
Secretary of the hierarchy, have been approached with a view 
to possible conditions of compromise. The commercial world 
in Mexico is naturally anxious for peace, and, no doubt, foreign 
finance has ways of letting the President know that stability must 
precede financial assistance. Moreover, even one so confessedly 
backward as this anachronistic Nero should have found out by 
this time, what all persecutors have, sooner or later, discovered, 
i viz., that “ eating the Pope” is bad for the health. Peace, no 
doubt, will come, but not until the Church is freed from the un- 
just restrictions of the Constitution of 1917, which disenfran- 
chises the clergy, dissolves religious Orders, secularizes educa- 
tion and confiscates all ecclesiastical property. Let President 
Calles try to “catch up” with his neighbour to the North, 
whose Constitution disallows all discrimination on the score of 
religion against any person or group. No doubt, some means 
will be sought of saving the Dictator’s face, and it is not likely 
that the Church will prove exigent about non-essentials. But 
there must be no injustice. The indictment, framed by the Daily 
Express, and “arrived at by an honest study of the facts,” is set 
forth in a moderate and weighty leader of April 2oth, and runs 
as follows: (Mexican papers, please copy.) 


President Calles and his Administration have incurred 
the censure of the civilized world for indulging in cruelties 
and persecution unjustified by the requirements of govern- 
ment. 











“ Persecution,” it goes un, “ is the concern of humanity. . . 
| President Calles has exceeded the bounds of legitimate punish- 
ment, and has developed a brutal crusade of persecution. . . 
Instead of striking at malefactors, he has struck at a faith.” 
Catholics have known this for over two years, but their protests 
have been unheeded. We trust that the Daily LZxpress will 
continue its campaign for the truth. 


We have mentioned the anti-Catholic complex 
— Serene revealed in some of the Daily Express cor- 
Tradition. respondence about Mexico. Catholics must 

not be surprised to find it elsewhere, in fact 
everywhere, at a time when non-Catholic religion is visibly 
crumbling around them, and they themselves are preparing to 
| celebrate the marvellous revival of their Faith during the past 
hundred years. The public mind of this country has been 
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misled about Catholicism for over three centuries and a half: 
false history and bad logic and the religious confusion created 
by a myriad of conflicting sects have made it extremely difficult 
even forthe candid and well-disposed to recognize the truth and 
force of our claims. And the average non-Catholic goes on 
thinking and repeating what the great Protestant tradition has 
taught him, and is simply irritated when told he is wrong. 
Still, on Catholics lies the unpleasant and invidious duty of cor- 
recting non-Catholic views, and they must acquit themselves of 
the task with what grace they can. Naturally it is the Noncon- 
formists, who most fully uphold the Protestant principle of 
private judgment, that need the most enlightenment. Latterly, 
Catholic papers have taken to task the President of the Free 
. Church Council, who, in an address to that body on March 26th, 
represented the Catholic Faith as dependent on a chain of 
disputable hypotheses. The President later on explained that 
he personally did not dispute several of them, but he seemed 
to take for granted that whatever de facto is disputed is there- 
fore disputable. We might arraign the President’s own faith by 
showing that it, also, depended on a number of assumptions, of 
which the first is the existence of God. There is no link in the 
Catholic evidences, based as they are on Scripture and historical 
tradition, which a fair-minded and reasonable man should find 
difficulty in accepting. But to be fair-minded and reasonable 
one must rigorously discard mere prejudice and, at least in a 
general way, one must not be unwilling to believe. God does not 
force the faith on anyone, and an indocile spirit will hardly ac- 
quire it. The President complains that the Pope has rejected 
all projects for the reunion of Christendom “which did not 
start with submission to the Roman Church as the one and only 
Church of Christ on earth.” But he does not reflect that Christ 
cannot have founded more than one Church, or that the Church 
which He founded must teach, as He did, with authority, or that 
the correlative to authority is submission. That the Scriptural 
“ Notes ” by which Christ has distinguished His Church should 
actually be urged against her in reproach shows how widely the 
Protestant mind has departed from the truth. 


We meet with other minds needing enlighten- 

Other ment, yet not knowing their need, on every 
Examples. side. Here is Mr. Wickham Steed! writing on 
Paul Sabatier and claiming for that disciple of 

Renan that “he was the first to reveal the true St. Francis.” 
Previous writers, including his contemporaries, had all failed: 
“none had shown St. Francis’s detestation of priestcraft and 
sacerdotalism, none had brought out the revolutionary force of 
his teaching, or his steady refusal ever to take holy orders.” 


' Review of Reviews, April, 1928. 
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The best reply to fatuity of this sort, which is Mr. Steed’s 
rather than Sabatier’s, is a pitying smile. He goes on—“ The 
Roman Church attracted and repelled him [#.e., Sabatier] at 
one and the same time, drawing him by its immense potentialities, 
estranging him by its sacerdotal mummery and mummification.” 
In this last phrase we have the authentic Protestant tradition in 
which Mr. Steed is steeped. One presses the button, “ sacerdota- 
lism,” and immediately there tumbles out a crowd of words 
like “‘mummery,” “ priestcraft,” “ Jesuitism,” with which it is 
habitually connected. Again, Mr. Steed, on the authority of 
Sabatier, puts into the mouth of a French Cardinal, who might 
at least be supposed to know his catechism, this astonishing 
comment on Pope Pius the Tenth’s legislation regarding the 
Separation Law: “I, a Prince of Holy Roman Church, am 
bound to hold that the Holy Father cannot err, but you . e 
It is this all-pervading fog of anti-Catholicism ceaselessly 
emanating from literature and the press, that we have to try 
to disperse. See how it clouds the view of an eminent Angli- 
can, the layman who has to decide cases of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline in the Establishment, Sir Lewis Dibdin, Dean of the 
Arches! Vindicating the other day (April 19th) the right of 
the British Parliament to regulate Anglicanism, he said: “ The 
Christian state, from the conversion of Constantine downwards, 
except when the medieval fable of the Pope being God’s Vice- 
gerent on earth had been accepted, has always exercised a 
greater or less supervision of ecclesiastical discipline and polity.” 
The fog prevents this learned Judge from seeing that the posi- 
tion of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ is, not a mere medieval 
fable but, an office recognized in the Church from the earliest 
times, and that the control of the Church, which the State has 
at various times unduly asserted, never touched, as it does in 
Anglicanism, questions of doctrine. 










































The position of the Pope at the present day 

The Popeand arouses frequent, though not always unsym- 
Italy. pathetic, comment in the Church Times. It 

takes occasion, for instance, of the Holy 

Father’s supposed admission of inability to help the Austrian 
Tirolese against Italian harshness to dwell on the inconvenience 
of having an Italian at the head of the Church. But the Pope 
must be of some nationality, and it is hardly likely that a non- 
Italian would be more influential with the Government than an 
Italian. The Pope, after all, is independent, the Ruler of a 
perfect spiritual society, over which as such the State has no 
jurisdiction. In that position he is not a subject of the Italian 
Government and, as the past fifty or sixty years’ history has 
shown, he has freely protested against its action whenever con- 
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siderations of religion demanded. It is precisely because of 
the necessity of ensuring and manifesting this independence that 
the Papacy demands back a modicum of its confiscated territory, 
and this, not the nationality of the Holy Father, is the crux 
of the Rodman question. As things are, the one voice in Italy at 
present which cannot be stifled is that of the Pope, who has 
time and again denounced any conception of the nature, aims 
and power of the State that conflicts with the natural and divine 
law. The Church Times imagines that there is danger of a 
National Church, subject to the State as Anglicanism is, being 
set up in Italy. To Catholics the idea is, frankly, absurd. 
Italians are too well-instructed and too conscious of the graces 
of the Faith, to plunge into a schism, the first effect of which 
would be to make all their confessions invalid and their com- 
. munions sacrilegious. Individuals may lose the Faith, but whilst 
they still adhere to a Church it will be to the true one. 


Again the Church Times characterizes the 

The Popeand papal condemnation of the Action Francaise, 
the “A.F.” the periodical and the association it repre- 
sents, as “an intervention of the Church in 

politics for which, we believe, there is no parallel in modern 
times,” and proceeds to give grounds on which a foolish but 
well-intentioned Frenchman might quarrel with the Pope’s point 
of view. There is no excuse, as Mr. Denis Gwynn explained 
in an admirable letter (April 13th) for so misrepresenting the 
aims of the ecclesiastical authority which have been set forth 
many times with absolute clearness. The Pope has no political 
aims in the sense insinuated by his opponents. He says in effect, 
“Let the Catholic Royalist be Royalist still; but let him be a 
Catholic in mind and heart, first and all the time.” And the 
Holy Father in approving through his Nuncio of the Locarno 
policy, had only in mind, what all true Christians are seeking, 
the pursuit of peace by methods of reason. Never has an act of 
ecclesiastical authority been so justified in its occasion and in 
its results, as the condemnation of that pernicious politico-reli- 
gious association and all its works, which aimed at making the 
Faith subservient to a narrow national policy based on un- 
Catholic conceptions. The further ban of practical excommuni- 
cation, passed upon its contumacious adherents by the French 
hierarchy at their annual meeting on March 7th, meets with the 
approval of every Catholic conscience. A well-informed leader 
in The Times for March 31st puts this and the relevant facts 
before the Protestant public with an impressive cogency, ending 
with the words: “ The movement is banned by the Church, and 
its adherents must make their choice. The incident is unusual, 
but it should be remembered that the noise made by the Action 
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Francaise is out of all proportion to its real significance.” The 
noise may possibly become greater now, but its significance will 
be even less. 


. Echoes of “ Malines ” still float about current 
ice aaa literature. The Dean of Canterbury makes 
“Malines.” | the Conversations the subject of an article in 
the Church Quarterly Review for April which, 
while unduly eulogistic regarding their incidental advantages, 
and unduly optimistic about their future effect, recognizes that 
they and similar démarches have been definitely put an end to 
by the Encyclical Mortalium animos. This will not please Lord 
Halifax, who, in his preface to Abbé Calvet's book (noticed 
elsewhere in this issue), is at pains to point out how scatheless 
““ Malines " emerges from the Pope’s attack. As we have often 
pointed out, the root cause of the failure of the “ Conversations ” 
which, apart from personal rapprochements, have left things 
precisely where they were, was the determination to ignore the 
essential difference in status between the body represented by 
the Catholic theologians and that to which the Anglicans belong. 
Going to Malines or elsewhere to explore, as private students, 
the theology of the Church the Anglicans would have been 
encouraged by all Catholics; it was because they could not but 
be looked on as, in some sense, representing another Church, 
that Catholics here insisted on pointing out their false position. 
Canon Bell now recognizes that the Church can never, without 
denying its essential character, admit the canonical existence of 
another Church. He calls this taking “the hard unyielding 
ultramontane road,” and says that “along that road there can 
be no rapprochement, no understanding, no reunion. The Church 
of England could never accept a Papal supremacy” (p. 18). 
Precisely; and this fact is one more proof of its complete dis- 
continuity with the pre-Elizabethan Church which willingly and 
conscientiously accepted Papal supremacy to the full. Mortalium 
animos would have been received as a matter of course by a 
Catholic Canterbury and York. As time goes on, we shall more 
and more appreciate the benefit of having this clear authoritative 
guidance, which sweeps away all the devices whereby human 
pride, or, if you like, a mistaken zeal for human liberty, sought 
to evade the Church's conditions of membership. The Pope will 
have nothing to do with a mere primacy of honour, nor will he 
consult human preferences by dividing dogmas of faith into 
fundamental and non-fundamental. And he strongly emphasizes 
the one fundamental doctrine which proclaims the essentially 
authoritative character of the Church.—‘ In this one Church of 
Christ no man can be, or remain, who does not accept, recognize 
and obey the authority and supremacy of Peter and his legitimate 
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successors.” A hard saying to a generation of religious free- 
lances, but mild in comparison with—‘“ he that believeth not 
shall be condemned.” 


Scientific men have only themselves to blame 

Scientific if, from time to time, their unscientific credu- 
Harold-Cookery. ity exposes them to the laughter of the world. 
Their practice is so often in direct contrast to 

their profession, leading them to erect immense structures of 
dogmatism on the most fanciful of foundations. The Trinil 
remains which, as we have read recently, even their discoverer, 
Dr. Dubois, now abandons as in any way evidential, and the 
fragment called the Piltdown skull, still figure in museums and 
text-books as froo/s of man’s ascent from the sub-human. Per- 
haps the recent fiasco of the “ Nebraska tooth” may induce a 
little more wariness amongst palceontologists. Some time in 
1917 a geologist in Nebraska found a fossil molar tooth in the 
lower Pliocene, which he thought possibly human, in spite of 
the fact that human remains have never been found earlier 
than the Pleistocene. After five years’ consideration (or for- 
getfulness) he sent it to the Curator of the New York Natural 
History Museum, Dr. H. F. Osborn, who, with another official, 
subjected it to “ forty hours’ careful study ” and then “ definitely 
announced that the tooth belonged toa Primate, midway between 
the higher anthropoid apes and man.” He forthwith christened 
this imaginary monkey, to commemorate both its place of origin 
and its discoverer, by the quaint combination, “ Hesperopithecus 
harold-cookii,”—the Western Ape of Harold Cook. Other ex- 
perts after examination were equally dogmatic: the original 
owner of the tooth was assigned a genus and species all to 
himself, the popular journals published pictures of what the 
scientists thought he must have looked like, and by degrees he 
became “the first known human life in the world.” And his 
sponsors began to find evidences of his handicraft in what 
seemed to be bone-implements—a claim since independently dis- 
proved—found in the same deposit. Alas! other things were 
also discovered there: more teeth, in fact, which did not re- 
semble anything human or simian, but rather those of an extinct 
peccary, to the company of which the much discussed molar 
plainly belonged. To the credit of the scientist most concerned 
with the previous erroneous identification, Dr. W. K. Gregory, 
he immediately proclaimed his mistake, and poor Mr. Cook, 
whose name must now for ever be linked with a mythical ape, 
himself candidly admitted—‘“ Fortunately, true science is not 
dogmatic.” Which axiom, be it noted, brands the “science” dis- 
played in this case by his friends and himself, as untruthful, for 
nothing could have been more dogmatic than the way in which 
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they attempted for several years to parade as a scientific fact 
a mere figment of their fancy. Zhe Zimes for February 25th, 
in a leader full of delightful humour, which should be pre- 
served in view of the next discovery of the “ missing link,” 
points the moral of this adventure, and both Professor Windle 
and Father Le Buffe have dealt with it faithfully in 7e Com- 
monweal (March 21st) and America (March 31st) respectively. 


« Science” On Palm Sunday, Dr. Barnes of Birmingham 
ont treated a Westminster Abbey congregation to 

Faith. what looked like extracts from the “ science ” 
column of a popular newspaper, basing his in- 

formation about the immense age of the earth and the boundless 
extent of space on the researches of various experts, but quali- 
fying it cautiously as dependent on the correctness of their 
theories. The discussion of such “ guesses at truth” is a useful 
exercise, familiar, amongst others, to St. Augustine, and it cer- 
tainly broadens the mind by giving it a fuller grasp of the 
greatness of the Creator. But that was not the moral drawn by 
Bishop Barnes, who used astronomy and palceontology, not to 
narrate the glory of God, but rather to emphasize the insignifi- 
cance of the human race. As regards the duration of human life, 
or any life, on earth we are inclined to be somewhat more 
cautious than the Bishop. The various “ cosmic clocks” which 
experts make use of are so extremely unreliable that the “ time,” 
as read by them, differs, according to the reader, by hundreds of 
thousands of years. Anyhow, we are all agreed that the Pro- 
testant Archbishop Ussher’s chronology, taken from the Old 
Testament records, is altogether wrong. But when Dr. Barnes 
goes on to argue, from the relative insignificance of the earth and 
indeed of the solar system, that “it follows almost inevitably 
that in our universe there are many other planets bearing life, 
and on most of them life has developed further, sometimes 
incredibly further, than on this earth, we feel bound to question 
his logic. No “conclusions of the astrophysicist,” such as he 
invokes, can make such speculations other than mere surmises. 
The Bishop continues: “It is at least possible that in our own 
island universe there are numerous planets where beings exist, 
vastly superior in intellectual power and spiritual understanding 
to ourselves.” No one can deny his Lordship his liberty of 
making conjectures: all we can say is that, although there is 
nothing intrinsically contradictory in his conception, it has not 
the slightest basis in any fact of observational science, nor is 
it in any sense supported by reasons of congruity. The great 
scientist A. R. Wallace once wrote a book on “ Man’s Place 
in the Universe,” wherein he showed that some score of re- 
quisite conditions for life, as we know it, coincided on the 
earth and nowhere else in the universe, so that this tiny planet, 
VOL. CLI. EE 
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however excentric, is at least the moral centre of things—as 
far as science knows. The rest of the Bishop’s sermon was not 
so harmless. As on previous occasions he has said of Christ’s 
doctrine of the Eucharist, “ This saying is hard: who can listen 
to it?”, so now he ranges himself with those other unbelievers 
who exclaimed, “ Is not this the carpenter?” “A village artisan,” 
says the Bishop, “ with no special education,” yet He impresses 
people of to-day “ with the feeling that He verily is of God.” 
That certainly would be what the Bishop calls “an amazing 
fact” if our Lord was, as the Bishop seems to hold, only “A 
village artisan with no special education,” but with a certain 
“spiritual fair.” Happily, there are multitudes outside the 
Church in this country, many let us hope amongst the Bishop’s 
congregation, who can exclaim with St. Paul,—‘* We have not 
so learnt Christ.” 
The Much- The re-Revised and somewhat discredited 
debated Prayer Prayer Book is awaiting its fate at the hands 
Book. of the Church Assembly whilst we write. The 
Bishops and Convocation have emphasized its 
Protestantism without placating the Evangelicals, and have hope- 
lessly alienated the High Church, whose cry is now, “ Drop the 
Book.” Whether it ever reaches Parliament, or whether Parlia- 
ment passes it or not, there seems no further prospect of peace 
in the Establishment. How anyone could expect it, in a body of 
widely divergent beliefs and no authority to settle doctrinal 
disputes, is a puzzle to the non-Protestant observer. Common 
Prayer presupposes Common Belief, and there is no possible 
means of attaining Common Belief in supernatural revelation 
except by willing and conscientious acceptance of an infallible 
authority. The first thing, therefore, to revise about the B.C.P. 
is its title, and call it—what it isa ‘“ Book of Prayer to Meet 
all Views.” The “ views ” have been very vocal during the past 
months, every variety finding expression in pulpit, press, and 
pamphlet, and each strangely forgetting the principle of private 
judgment in its claim to be authentically Anglican. It has 
been a sorry sight, considering the sacred subject—such zeal for 
truth, such intolerance of error, such incapacity to tell one from 
the other, yet such readiness to condemn and excommunicate. 
The leader of the Modernists, Dr. Major, distrusting the capacity 
or the willingness of the Bishops to enforce discipline, appeals 
to Cesar, in the Modern Churchman (March): “ Let laymen 
lay information [against the “ Catholics ”], he writes, “ let lay- 
men prosecute, let laymen condemn or acquit.” In other words, 
we Modernists have no king but Cesar. And on the other side 
the Rev. G. H. Tremenheere, a leader of the High Church party, 
calls upon the Bishops, not to excommunicate the Modernists— 
for that would be a futile gesture—but to boycott them and 
declare their tenets inconsistent with the holding of office in 
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the Church (Church Times, March 23rd). Meanwhile, the dis- 
established Church of Ireland has shown how effective it has 
become since its liberation from State control, and Anglicans 
must have read with mingled feelings the solemn admonition ad- 
ministered by the Court of its General Synod to a daring in- 
cumbent, who wore a purple stole and committed other similar 
offences during divine service, but had since humbly promised 
not to do it again. In Ireland, at least, the Protestant Church 
knows its own mind. 


With admirable persistence Mr. Kellogg, the 
ome American Secretary of State, is prosecuting 
wry of : car 
War. his plan to make universal that renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy, 
upon which his Government and France have already agreed. 
The proposals have now been formally presented to, and sym- 
pathetically received by, the Great Powers, which will in due 
course communicate their views. The project will be keenly 
criticized, both by those who disbelieve in its feasibility and 
by those who believe. The latter will do well to insist on 
several fundamental points, viz., that war shal! not be stigma- 
tized as sinful in itself, as it is branded by many ill-instructed 
pacifists, and that an efficient substitute for war shall be con- 
stituted. Unless these points—one ethical, the other practical,— 
are always kept in mind, discussion of the matter will tend to 
be unreal. War, like strong drink, is only sinful when abused, 
and this must be made clear before Prohibition of War can be 
recommended to reasonable men, amongst whose primary rights 
is the right of self-defence. However, even the exercise of 
self-defence is qualified by moralists with the condition cum 
moderamine inculpatae tutelae, in other words, it must be re- 
stricted to the immediate need. As we have more than once sug- 
gested in these pages, the conditions of modern warfare raise 
the question whether any private national good can justify the 
employment of a weapon which involves such vast universal inter- 
national harm. It is a point which, as far as we know, moralists 
have not yet explicitly treated. The excellent Report on Inter- 
national Ethics, approved by the American “ Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace "—a work which will be of much use 
in helping speakers for our C.C.I.R.—dealing as it does with 
general principles, does not envisage the question. Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposals, however, make its discussion of immediate interest. 
If preparations for war, which so crush the nations with taxation, 
cannot be effectively controlled, if the actual exercise of war 
inflicts widespread damage even on neutrals and is as likely as 
not to issue in injustice, then it would seem that, in the interests 
of humanity, civilized nations should discard such a wasteful and 


in means of defence. 
wacane THE EDITOR. 
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useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Morality and Reason [T. B. Murray, S.J., in Alonth, May, 1928, 
p- 417]. 

Scholasticism, The Return to [Dr. J. H. Ryan in Commonweal, April 
4, 1928, p. 1261]. 

Williams’s, Rev. N. P., Views on Original Sin: refutation of [Francis 
J. Connell, C.SS.R., in Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1928, p. 337]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Aglican Modernist, An, on Gospel Miracles [Father Woodlock, S.J., 
in Catholic Times, March 30, 1928, p. 14]. 

Credulity, “Scientific,” exposed: the ‘‘ Nebraska tooth” [Professor 
Windle in Commonweal, March 21, 1928, p.1205: Father Le Buffe, 
S.J., in America, March 31, 1928, p. 600]- 

Freemasonry: Papal exposure of its evil character [Credo, April, 1928, 
P. 5]. 

Peake, Professor, on Catholic Claims [J. Blyton in Catholic Times, 
April 6, 1928, p.1]. 

Raven’s, Canon, ignorant attack on the Church [B. Whelan, O.S.B., 
in Catholic Times, March 30, 1928, p. tt]. 

Spiritualism, Modern, The Menace of the Future [H. Thurston, S.J., 
in Month, May, 1928, p. 424]- 

Transubstantiation and Chemistry: information for Dr. Barnes [Rev. 
J. Blundell in Catholic Gazette, April, 1928, p. 133]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Glozel: an exhibition of prejudice and credulity [A. Vayson de 
Pradenne in Revue des Questions Scientifiques, March 20, 1928, p. 256]. 

Jews and Christians: better understanding between [Rev. T. Devaux 
in Pax, Spring, 1928, p. 51]. 

Johannine Problem, Needless Complications in [John Donovan, S.J., 
in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, April, 1928, p.337].- 

Orthodox Churches, How to approach conversion of [D. Balfour, 
O.S.B., in Pax, Spring, 1928, p.61]. 

Penance: good for body as well as soul [Rev. J. Elliot Ross in Eccle- 
siastical Review, April, 1928, p. 367]. 

Social Work, The Religious Element in [E. F. Garesché, S.J., in 
‘America, April 7, 1928, p. 632]. 

Soviet Russia, The Terror in, discovered by Germany [G. M. Godden 
in Zadblet, March 31, p. 423]. 

Soviet Socialism [E. Cahill, S.J., in /rish Monthly, April, 1928, p. 216}. 

Woman and Buddhism [Eleanor Thomas in Catholic Woman's Out- 
look, April, 1928, p.31]. 


{A summary survey of currentt periodicals with a view to recording 
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REVIEWS 


1—MR. BELLOC’S ENGLISH HISTORY! 


R. BELLOC is always stimulating. Even when one may 

disagree with him one is glad to have read him. We think 
indeed that like most writers and orators of the same challenging 
type he is apt to press his points too far, but he nearly always 
makes his meaning clear, and speaking generally he holds the 
reader’s attention without effort. It seems to us a mistake— 
though this, of course, runs through the whole work—that there 
are so few references. There are practically none at all to books, 
and very few to documents. We may be wrong, but we get the 
impression that in this particular volume of 400 pages, bristling 
with statements of fact, there is not a single instance in which we 
are told where we may look to satisfy ourselves that the account 
which we read corresponds with the authority upon which it pro- 
fesses to be based; for even Mr. Belloc, it is to be supposed, 
gathers his knowledge of the past not from private revelation but 
from some form of written record. Naturally, we are entirely on 
Mr. Belloc’s side when he observes (p. 21) :— 


One of the chief antagonists of the Catholic temper in our 
own day has remarked that when an individual is sunk beyond 
bearing under the burden of his own conscience, he will, if he 
be a Catholic, take refuge in humility ; but, if an anti-Catholic, 
in self murder; of which alternative this critic seems to ap- 
prove. 


A footnote informs us that the antagonist referred to is Dean 
Inge, but no book or article is named, still less is any page indi- 
cated. Of course the reader’s desire to see the context of such a 
remark is in this case pure curiosity ; but when the young student, 
impressed by our historian’s interesting summary of the English 
Bible controversy and the Wycliffian heresies, comes upon the fol- 
lowing passage, it is surely pardonable, and indeed in every way 
desirable that he should seek to carry out for himself the recom- 
mendation which is pressed upon him. 


He who would correct the official legend on Wycliffe [writes 
Mr. Belloc] and understand that violent, confused, aggrieved, 
industrious character of Wycliffe, will do well to read with 
care the document which his contemporaries called his recan- 
tation—for it was taken as such. It deals with the Eucharist, 
on the mystery of which Wycliffe had nothing original to say. 
He merely took up, in shifting fashion, the age-long dialectics 
of the older controversies. Yet read the document. Its mass 


' A History of England from the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Present 


Century. By Hilaire Belloc. Vol. III., 1348—1528. London; Methuen. 


Pp. xvi. 374. Price, 15s. net. 1928. 
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of verbiage, its almost incomprehensible phrases on the Real 
Presence, its caution, its pride in the thinnest wiles of a deca- 
dent scholasticism, are the very reflection of the man. Egotism 
wae his bane, energy his virtue. To that energy was due the 
considerable influence of the Lollards in England, especially 
among the squires who were jealous of Church wealth. 

Surely a brief reference might have been spared to indicate where 
the document thus characterized may most conveniently be found. 
We do not doubt that Mr. Belloc has in mind the so-called ‘‘ Con- 
sessio,’’ which is printed, for example, in the ‘‘ Fasciculi Zizani- 
orum ”’ p. 115, but it is by no means every good library which 
would readily furnish a copy of the text required. It is true 
that the pages of a popular history cannot be loaded with foot- 
notes justifying every statement, but the fact that the reader 
is assumed not to be an expert seems to warrant him in looking for 
some measure of assistance. 

We are agreed that Mr. Belloc does well to insist upon the great 
importance of the Black Death as a landmark of English history 
and also upon the late development of literary English as a result 
which was in some measure due to the economic convulsion thus 
occasioned. On the other hand we are still unable to reconcile 
ourselves to his views concerning medizval population, and his 
objections against the Lancastrian usurpation seem to us exag- 
gerated. He would also, we think, have done well to give more 
prominence to the ‘‘ peasants’ revolt ’’ in its relation to fifteenth 
century monasticism. Nevertheless, the book is a noteworthy con- 
tribution to history and especially to Catholic history, and, as 
hardly needs saying, Mr. Belloc’s account of the campaign of 
Edward III., the Black Prince and Henry V. shows mastery of a 
subject which he has made peculiarly his own. 


2—MORE LIGHT ON SCOTTISH HISTORY ' 

RRONEOUS traditions in history have a long life and die 

hard. By dint of frequent repetitions they come to be re- 
garded as established truth and their upholders brook ill any ques- 
tioning of their accuracy and reliability. Quite recently in his 
** Chain of Error ’’ Major Hay clearly demonstrated to the unpre- 
judiced, that historian after historian has given a garbled version 
of the evidence of Columbanus, often enough repeating what their 
predecessors had written, without troubling to consult the original. 
This exposure was too much for a reviewer in the Times Literary 
Supplement, who ignoring the whole point of the book, penned 
a review as irrelevant as it was uncritical and unprofitable. Non 
tali auxilio is truth discerned. Hard upon Major Hay’s devasta- 
ting book comes Canon Ritchie’s ‘‘ Reflections on Scottish Church 


' Reflections on Scottish Church History. By John Ritchie. Edinburgh : Sands 
and Co. Pp. 333. Price, 6s. net. 
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History,’’ more popular in style than the former work, but with 
its array of facts, its penetrating discernment, keen logic and at 
times dry humour, not less effective, may be, in sweeping away 
false views that have grown fixed in popular belief by three hundred 
years of constant repetition. The book covers a wide field. After 
chapters on early Christianity in Scotland, Iona, the Culdees and 
the Medizval Church, the author broaches the revolution of 1560, 
the discussion of which forms the kernel of the work. He assigns 
as its causes in the order of efficacy, the greed of the nobility which 
alone made it possible; the corruption in the Church, due to the 
barons usurping the right of nomination to bishoprics and abbacies, 
and their appointing their relatives to these offices for the sake of 
the revenue ; the multitude of vagabonds turned adrift by the new 
possessors of the monastic estates and now paid by the nobles for 
their own purposes of spoliation, and finally the demagogue, John 
Knox, whom the barons employed to stir up the people. ‘‘ The 
basic fact in this inquiry,’’ the author remarks, ‘‘ is the numerical 
standing of the Catholics in 1560 and for sixty years afterwards. 
Most writers are apt to speak loosely as if in 1560 the nation had 
become Protestant, equivocating between the government of the 
nation and the people of the nation.’’ A judicious remark— 
equally applicable to historians of the Reformation in England. 
Such an equivocation indeed is the fundamental error of Professor 
Meyer’s ‘‘ England and the Catholic Church under Elizabeth.’’ 
In Scotland as a matter of fact the great majority of the people 
were Catholic in 1560, and by the end of the century Catholics 
were still the greater part of the nation. It was only in the fourth 
decade of the 17th century that the Gospel of Knox began really 
to influence any large body of the Scottish people. The view that 
the revolution of 1560 was a popular movement is one of the fables 
of history : it was the work of a corrupt aristocracy whose one aim 
was spoliation and plunder. Nor did the movement usher in the 
dawn of civil and religious liberty and of cultural and material pro- 
gress. Quite the reverse : ‘‘ it was a set-back to the civilization of 
the country for two hundred years. When the Presbyterian Kirk 
ceased to be a real power in the land, it left the nation a byword 
for poverty and misery,’’ a severe indictment! but well substan- 
tiated, we think, by the author. 

The last portion of the book treats of the Catholic Remnant and 
of the Scottish Colleges abroad, and to us it appears the least satis- 
factory. The author in his condemnation of the papal delay in ap- 
pointing a bishop seems to have overlooked the severity of the 
measures taken against Catholics. Moreover, even in the last 
decade of the sixteenth century there were still three Catholic 
Scottish bishops alive—but living in exile on account of the perse- 
cution,—and even as late as 1679 when Father Alexander Leslie 
made a visitation of the country at the instance of Propaganda, 
there was considerable difference of opinion as to the advisability 
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of appointing a bishop, he himself reporting unfavourably of the 
proposal. The author’s idea of an episcopal school or seminary in 
Scotland during the days of persecution appears to us, frankly, 
fantastic. The condemnation of papal policy in this matter, we 
are inclmed to think, will pass one day into the category of a false 
tradition. The author’s sketch of the colleges is interesting but 
had he given some place to the difficulties they had to contend with, 
the resulting impression, would have been a truer one: and we 
were frankly surprised at the author’s explanation of the motive of 
religious vocation in those days—of which there is no proof fur- 
nished. Notwithstanding these defects—the book is a very 
notable contribution to Catholic history, and ought to be in every 
school library. L. H. 


3—SPIRITUALISM ' 


E have nothing but commendation for the admirable little 

volume which Mr. Donald Hole has published with the 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul and which deals under two main 
aspects with a cult which is every day more advertised even if it is 
not every day more menacing. In Section I. the author discusses, 
in clear language and with adequate knowledge, the nature of 
Spiritualism, its relation to Psychical Research, the Identity of 
Spirit Controls, the Spirit Communication and the question of 
Cumulative Evidence. To this section he gives the name ‘“‘ Spiri- 
tualism and Science.’’ Part II., on the other hand, deals with 
‘* Spiritualism and Religion,’’ and here may be found in concise 
forms a consideration of the Diabolic Theory, the nature of Death, 
the dangers of Spiritualism, and the relation of Spiritualism to 
the doctrine of the Communion of Saints. There is very little in 
the volume, though written, of course, by an Anglican, which we 
cannot heartily endorse. We might, however, point out that 
some confusion may result from references to ‘‘ the late Lord 
Dunraven.’’ The third Earl, here spoken of, was no doubt a 
Catholic, but not the fourth Earl who died quite recently. In the 
third Earl’s time no explicit prohibition against taking part in 
séances had been formulated. 

Father Owen Dudley’s brochure, ‘‘ The Abomination in Our 
Midst,’’ suffers, it seems to us, by comparison with its non-Catholic 
competitor. We fully endorse the general conclusions but de- 
clamation rather than knowledge is apt to characterize its utter- 
ances. To our thinking it is not profitable to publish literature 
which will not be recognized by those who are attacked as a fair 
presentment of their views or their procedure. 

' (1) Spiritualism in Relation to Science. By Donald Hole. London ; SS. Peter 
and Paul Society, Pp. 114. Price, 3s. 6d. n. (2) The Abomination in our Midst. 


By Owen Francis Dudley. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Pp. 28. 
Price, 6d. n, 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


N a volume called, It is the Mass that Matters (Kegan Paul: 4s. 6d. 

n.), Bishop Alexander McDonald essays a defence as well as a further 
exposition of the views on the Sacrifice of the Mass by which he is 
already well-known. Several chapters are trenchant and convincing, 
notably that on the teaching of the Council of Trent. In future those 
who bring up that Council against Bishop McDonald or P. de la Taille 
will be quite inexcusable. The argument from the Old Testament is 
likewise well set forth, and there are interesting studies on several of the 
Fathers of the Church and also on St. Thomas. But the points made 
in the book are weakened by an occasional lack of precision in language. 
The meaning can be made out by the well-disposed, but a handle is 
given to those who are determined to find fault. It is a pity also that 
opponents’ views are not merely shown to be wrong but are visited by 
censures. A Bishop, no doubt, has more right to use them than a priest 
or layman, but the habit, begun by his opponents, is deplorable and 
cannot but impair the free and open discussion among Catholics of 
questions not yet settled by the Church. 


BIBLICAL. 


One’s first thought when confronted with The Layman’s New Testa- 
ment (Sheed and Ward: 2s.6d.), is that it is wonderfully cheap. It 
runs to Over 900 pages, is well printed on fairly good paper and nicely 
bound. And it is edited with Introductions and copious notes by one of 
the foremost of our Scripture scholars, Father Hugh Pope, O.P., the 
text being Challoner’s first revision (1749) of the original Rheims trans- 
lation of the Vulgate (1582). If the book had been priced at 5s. we 
should still call it very inexpensive: in fact, its publication raises 
the question (which we immediately stifle), whether the many smaller 
books which are published at higher prices are not too dear! Father 
Pope has two classes in view, the student and that growing body, 
Catholics who wish to have a deeper knowledge of their faith and a 
more solid basis for their devotion, and his notes aim at satisfying the 
requirements of both. Without a very detailed examination, no one 
could say whether the result was absolutely satisfactory or not. But 
Father Pope’s reputation, his experience in teaching and his previous 
writings give one the assurance that in the main the commentary, which 
is a good deal more theological than is the common line of Biblical 
notes, is sound and helpful. Of course, Father Pope naturally takes 
on open questions the views that are held by his Order: we notice that 
preference, for instance, in texts concerned with the doctrine of grace 
and predestination: the student will need to remember that there are 
other explanations of these undoubted difficulties. At the same time, 
we do not think that the learned author’s account of original sin (p. 527) 
is, from any point of view, wholly satisfactory. One final word of 
criticism refers to the title—why, when there is in existence the good 
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old English word “Layfolk” should the larger and fairer part / of 
humanity be, constructively, told that this book is not for them? 





PHILOSOPHICAL. 


There is so much solid and interesting reading in a book of essays by 
Father Thomas Hughes, S.J., called, from the first, The Plurality of 
Worlds (Longmans: 7s.6d.n.), and compiled by Miss M. G. Chadwick, 
that even a long review could not hope to do justice to it. There 
are thirteen papers in all, most of them abridged (by omissions) from 
their original form in periodicals, and covering philosophical, scientific, 
historical, educational, and religious themes—all giving evidence of wide 
reading and deep thought and clothed in a cultured and dignified style. 
Many touch on living controversies such as Evolution and Freemasonry; 
none is without its own interest, as the product of an acute and observant 
mind. 

APOLOGETIC. 


The obstructions to clear vision which Father Ronald Knox deals 
with in the brochure, Anglican Cobwebs (Sheed & Ward: Is.), may 
have all the lightness and tenuity of the spider’s work, but they are 
enough at times to obscure entirely the vision of the hill-set City, and 
it is a matter of skill as well as of kindness to sweep them away 
without raising too much dust. This, Father Knox attempts in these 
chapters, and nothing could exceed his gentleness. He takes such 
ideas as—‘‘What about my religious and devotional past?”’, “ Why 
should I be called upon to decide?”, “How do I know what I am in 
for?”, ‘“Shouldn’t I stay to help others ?”,—and points out the mixture 
of truth and fallacy which they suggest, and how they all melt away 
once the notion of the true Church is really grasped. 

It is certainly very true, but scarcely very new, that if we all under- 
stood each other’s point of view a little better we would agree with 
one another much more than we do. It is likewise true, though not 
new, that every false doctrine has an element of truth in it, otherwise 
it could not be believed by anyone; and that if we attended more to 
that element of truth than to the falsehood we would sooner come to 
conciliation. Still though not new, such truths are worth repeating; 
and if they are repeated as if they were some new discovery they are 
likely to strike more home. Such seems to be the gist and purpose 
of The Broad View (B.O. & W: 2s.6d.), by Joseph Serre, translated 
by Charles E. Benham, an eminently readable volume, with many 
striking passages, which will help the growing number who are labouring 
to trade with their talent of faith. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


It has been a happy inspiration to recall the memory of the late 
Father L. de Grandmaison, S.J. by collecting into a book a series of 
essays which he wrote some years ago in the Z/udes on the spiritual 
life. This is the origin and content of La Religion Personnelle (Gabalda: 
9.00 fr.). The author's genius for analysis and synthesis is well known. 
We cannot give a better idea of this little work than by saying, that 
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if the spiritual life ever became a subject for systematic study in the 
schools, and if a text book were needed for that study, we could not 
imagine one more suitable than this volume. It covers all the ground 
from mere piety to ecstasy; it considers different schools; it is replete 
with references; it is written for the student rather than for the man of 
prayer as such. 

The latest work of Father Robert Eaton of the Birmingham Oratory 
is aptly called The Divine Refreshment (Sands: 2s. 6d. n.), for it deals 
with the Blessed Sacrament, food and medicine of our souls, showing 
how to grow in understanding and in employment of this means of 
spiritual growth, and what an all-important place it should take in 
our lives. Father Eaton knows that no one can speak so fitly about 
the Eucharist as He who established it, and he has accordingly filled 
his text with the words of the Gospel and the other New Testament 
books. It is a work to ruminate over and return to, for the truth it 
develops is at once so vast and so consoling that we can never sufli- 
ciently entertain it. 

Mére Marie du Saint-Sacrement, the gifted author of a former work, 
“A Retreat under the guidance of St. Theresa”, has been encouraged 
by its success to write its natural sequel Une Retraite sous la conduite 
de St. Jean de la Croix (Lethielleux: 18.00 fr.). To us this second 
Retreat seems particularly useful, not only for its immediate purpose, 
but also for the systematic analysis of the spirituality of St. John of the 
Cross which runs through the volume. It speaks much for the growth of 
the Church that such a finished study as this should come from India; 
Mére Marie being a religious in the Carmel of Mangalore. 

Those looking for a fitting gift for any young priest or aspirant 
to the priesthood will find it in Priestly Virtue and Zeal (Benziger: 
$ 2.00 n.), by the late Very Rev. Mgr. J. L. J. Kirlin. The author has 
taken the life of the Curé d’Ars for his theme and inspiration but his 
eye is much more upon his modern would-be imitator; and to him he 
gives the benefit of his own experience, a strong stimulus to noble 
ideals and high courage. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The subject of the biography called Madeleine Sémer: Convert and 
Mystic (B.O. & W.: 7s.6d.), by Abbé Felix Klein (translated by Foster 
Stearns), died seven years ago at the age of forty-seven. She passed 
in that brief lifetime from a proud, complacent atheism to a high degree 
of union with a God, known, loved and adored. Her personal history 
is sketched with much reserve: she was born of Catholic parents but 
early lost her faith: was married in 1890 at the age of sixteen to an 
Official in North Africa, was divorced by him in 1907 and deprived of 
home and fortune, took up her abode in Paris and supported herself 
there, as a “companion,” for the rest of her life. Her conversion and 
subsequent spiritual experiences form the main theme of the book, 
and her own writings (letters and diaries) the main material. Her 
acceptance of the Faith was the result, humanly speaking, of much 
reading and reflection, joined to prayer, but it was not till her fortieth 
year, just before the Great War, that she was actually received. Her 
son, who of course became a soldier, was happily converted by her 
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prayers and example before her death. In those seven years she was 
wonderfully favoured with mystical gifts, recorded for her own eye 
or under obedience to her director, and the Abbé Klein shows, by 
judicious extracts and comments, how complete and permanent was 
her elevation to union of spirit with God. 

Miss Cecil Kerr’s Bishop Hay (Sheed and Ward: 4s. n.), is a timely 
volume; for on the eve of the Emancipation Centenary it is well that 
we should be reminded of those who prepared the way for that day of 
liberation, Among them perhaps no man is more deserving of our 
gratitude than George Hay, the great pioneer to whom Scotland and 
England owe so much. Miss Kerr has done well with the material at 
her disposal, and has shown us both the character of the man and the 
terrible difficulties under which he had to work; perhaps we can say 
what we wish to say most clearly by acknowledging that her book, 
on almost every page, stirs our appetite for more. If Challoner has 
richly deserved a large biography, Hay surely deserves no less; by 
writing his life in full we should probably see more clearly than in any 
other way the first dawn of the Revival in England as well as in 
Scotland. Perhaps Miss Kerr will one day essay the larger work: 
meanwhile, what she has done is a good work, and it is well done. 

The many friends and disciples of the late Father Reginald Buckler, 
O.P., will be grateful for the way Miss C. M. Antony has produced her 
Memoir of him (Sheed and Ward: 4s.6d. n.), so soon after his death. 
They will be grateful also for the method she has adopted. She has 
risked the biography that she may portray the man; and she has set 
aside all other writing, so far as it was possible, that Father Buckler 
may express himself. The portrait comes out very clearly. But still 
more, for those especially who did not know Father Buckler in life, we 
have here the expression of his spiritual mind and judgment; passage 
after passage occurs which we would like to quote, showing both the 
Father’s shrewd estimate of the age in which he has lived, and the 
principles on which he would have the spiritual life to be built. We 
feel sure that many will keep this book, not only to read, but to refer ta 
for guidance. 

In the substantial volume, called Mére Marie Claver (Beauchesne: 
21.00 fr.), is contained a spiritual biography distinctly out of the common. 
Its subject was a favourite disciple of Cardinal Lavigerie; under his 
guidance and training she may be said to have formed the soul of his 
White Sisters. Hence in the book we have given to us another side 
of the great Cardinal, in a series of letters on the religious life as needed 
for the mission field. We have also the story of a highly gifted soul, 
giving itself to much sacrifice and danger; a combination of romantic 
adventure and sanctity worthy of St. Francis Xavier. The life is written 
by her brother, Colonel de l’Eprevier of the French army; a fact which 
accounts for a distinctly human flavour. For instance, he tells us that 
his sister’s vocation to the African missions began by reading Stanley's 
“How I found Livingstone ”! 





HOMILETIC. 


No one is better conversant with the “modern mind,” ie., the 
current religious philosophy of the non-Catholic, or better equipped 
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to estimate its strength and its weakness than Father C. C. Martindale, 
and he puts his knowledge to excellent account in The Kingdom and 
the World (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d. n.), a series of five sermons preached 
in Westminster Cathedral, There is nothing rhetorical or superfluous 
in these discourses, but the logical strength of their outline is draped 
and softened by apposite illustrations from life and Scripture parallels. 
The exposure of the hedonism of the Greeks, for instance, in ‘‘ The 
Kingdom and the Pagan,” could not be bettered. We wish the little 
book a wide currency as forceful apologetic. 


NON-CATHOLIC. 


Mr. Bruce Barton is an interesting type of the After-Christian of our 
times, a man who has no further use for a definite revelation and who 
thinks Christ was a mere man, the greatest of the prophets. Yet he 
wants religion and he wants other people to have religion, and so he 
has written two little volumes—7he Man Nobody Knows and The Book 
Nobody Xnows—in order to make the notions of Christ the Teacher 
and of the Inspired Book as acceptable as possible to rationalists like 
himself. In a third volume, What can a Man Believe? (Constable: 3s. 6d. 
n.), he continues that laudable aim and puts out a strange apologia for 
belief in God and in some sort of a Church. But he has not improved 
on the faith “‘once for all committed to the Saints”: his eclectic creed 
has no attractions for those whose faith is both full and sure. Someone 
less religiously-equipped than himself may find benefit from his writing, 
but such a one would be apt to learn as much error as truth. Especially. 
is he ignorant of—we should say intellectually incapable of knowing— 
the meaning of Catholicism. 

Prof. Foakes-Jackson has attempted a somewhat novel treatment of 
St. Peter in his volume, Peter, Prince of Apostles (Doran, New York: 
$2.50), dealing not merely with the apostle’s life and work, but with 
the account given of him in the apocryphal literature, with the begin- 
nings of the Roman Church, with his significance for England and the 
Christian work, with the rather curious position he occupies in Jewish 
legend (wherein he appears as being at heart always devoted to the 
Jewish religion), and finally with his resting-place. There is thus a 
pleasing completeness in the sketch, which in Catholic hands might 
prove of great interest. The author, however, is far too full of doubts 
and difficulties to render any real service to Christianity; he puts 
forward as a reason for writing (p.286) that “the very idea of a Church 
is increasingly unpopular’; but, in place of Peter the Rock for a 
foundation, he has nothing to offer but the quicksands of a rash 
criticism. We shall not attempt to traverse his arguments, merely 
noting that whereas he is inclined to send off St. Peter to eastern lands 
to preach in Aramaic (p.141), it is commonly admitted nowadays that 
the New Testament and Early Church evidence is quite sufficient to 
prove that the apostle was in Rome. The book covers so much ground 
rapidly that we are not surprised to find a few slips, such as the state- 
ment (p.213) that Tertullian “laboured to the end as the champion of 
orthodox Christianity.” 
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FICTION. 


We get a refreshing breath of the Middle West in the pages of 
Ted Bascomb in the Cow Country (Benziger Bros.: $1.25), by the Rev. 
H. J. Heagney, which narrates the adventures of an Eastern city lad 
on an Oklahoma ranch. Wolves, Indians, wild horses, with a jumble 
of quaint prairie characters and a hidden treasure, make as pleasant 
and exciting a story as a boy could wish, told in a natural and easy 
fashion. 

An historical novel of another sort, one full of the glitter and colour 
of Italy in the decline of the Renaissance and of the varieties of 
religion in England prior to the reign of Elizabeth has been christened 
by its author, Mrs. Margaret Yeo, enigmatically, Salt (Sheed & Ward: 
7s.6d.), with reference to the poisoning and perverting of Christian 
society by the paganism of the time. The book is crammed with 
dramatic incident, for its hero was an agent of the Roman Chancellory 
and came into contact with the Protector Somerset, with Princess 
Elizabeth, with the household of More, with Cardinal Pole and Queen 
Mary, as well as with the saints and sinners of Rome. We get No con- 
sistent impression of the hero, Silvano, who, though educated by the 
Benedictines at Monte Cassino, was, according to Christian standards, 
devoid of moral principle, many times a murderer in act and desire, 
and only saved by constitutional fastidiousness from debauchery. Yet 
all his moral associates tolerated his laxity and left his flimsy hedonistic 
philosophy unrebuked; he is even at times represented as praying. 
Nor is the author much more successful in depicting goodness. None 
of her holy persons, unless it be St. Ignatius, makes virtue in any 
way lovable and attractive: they are all engaged in violently repress- 
ing themselves, instead of being full of the serenity and peace which 
attachment to God's will necessarily produces. However, these defects 
are incidental: most readers will lose sight of them in the picturesque 
descriptions, clever dialogue and quick movement of the whole story. 
One feels that the author, through some faltering of grasp, has spun out 
the tale into a kind of anti-climax. 

Much reading has clearly gone to the making of Brother John: A 
Tale of the First Franciscans (Dent: 7s.6d. n.), by Miss Vida D. 
Scudder. A son of St. Francis who may read this book will be 
amused rather than displeased—we scarcely think he will be pleased— 
with the result. The writer would seem to have gone far in the doctrine 
of renunciation, and would hail St. Francis as the discoverer of 
socialism. His sons even rebuke the Holy Father for preserving his 
temporal power. Nevertheless, there is much shrewd thinking expressed 
by the friars among themselves, which might easily set many examining 
their consciences; for to see ourselves as others see us is always a help 
to right vision, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

In writing Shibboleths; Tests in Teaching-Efficiency (Benziger: 
$1.75), Sister Marie Paula, Ph.D., has killed two birds with one stone; 
for while she sets out to distinguish the good teachers from the merely 
ordinary, she at the same time provides an elaborate examination of 
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conscience for any teacher who wishes to do her work well. As one 
reads her book one feels oneself constantly asking how far, in one’s 
own teaching days, one kept these points in view and practised them; 
certainly no teacher could attend to them without becoming very efficient 
indeed. The author has her own very original way of illustrating her 
remarks; she is also full of life, and will have nothing to do with a 
class-room that is a model of silent, “good” behaviour. She is all 
for life and interest in teaching; for give and take; for thought as well 
as reading; she concludes by showing the immense advantage that is 
given to a teacher by a true interior life of her.own. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


By identifying the Elder Brother in the parable of the Prodigal with 
the Rich Young Man who wanted to know what he lacked of goodness, 
the Rich Fool who counted on the prolonged enjoyment of his property 
and the Penitent Thief who, reduced to destitution, took to robbery in 
revenge, Father Ronald Knox in The Rich Young Man (Sheed and 
Ward: Is.), extracts from this mingled history all the honey of the 
Gospel teaching in a little piece of writing of remarkable beauty and 
force. 

The reality of the horrors of the Mexican persecution is vividly 
brought to our minds by the pamphlet called Murdered in Mexico: 
Father Michael Antony Pro, S.J., written by T. F. Ryan, S.J. and 
published at 2d. by the /rish Messenger Office. A detailed account both 
of the spiritual activities of the victim, and of the series of arbitrary, 
illegalities by which he was done to death, joined to a number of 
photographs of the stages of his execution which the Mexican Govern- 
ment itself caused to be taken and published in terrorem, puts beyond 
doubt the diabolical character of the Calles’' régime. The pamphlet 
should be widely circulated. 

The Irish C.T.S. publishes a series of five pamphlets on The Church 
by well-known theologians—Dr. M. J. Browne, Dr. Arthur Ryan, Rev. 
G. Clune, L.Ph., Rev. P. J. Gannon, and Fr. O. Dudley,—who deal re- 
spectively, and lucidly, with the Marks of the Church, her Government, 
her Indispensability, her Independence, and her Indefectibility,—all very 
much to the point nowadays; as also is Transubstantiation, by Dr. Moran 
of Maynooth. Father F. Gaffney, O.P., is the author of an edifying 
Life of St. Dominic in the pamphlet series. 

Amongst the new pamphlets of the C.T.S. are The Redemptorists, by 
the Rev. T. Donnelly, C.SS.R.; The Edict of Nantes and its Revocation, 
by Maurice Wilkinson, M.A.; It Happened at Lourdes, by B. R. Sutton; 
The Extra Bead and Other Stories, by E. M. Homan; Elizabethan 
Continuity, by H.E. Cardinal Bourne: a reprint of his Lenten Pastoral; 
finally A Large Print Prayer Book, the utility of which is obvious. The 
Iron Virgin of Nuremberg, by the Rev. H. Lucas, is a timely reprint. 


The excellent study of John Gerson, by the Rev. J. L. Connolly, re- 
viewed in our last issue, may be procured, unbound, from Mr. B. Herder, 
London, for 8s. 6d. 
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